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I 


Nosopy, with the exception of his family 
and one or two close friends, knows Calvin 
Coolidge. Since he relinquished less notable 
political offices, to hold for five years the 
highest public charge within the reach of an 
American citizen, he has remained to Americans 
at large, what he has always been, a strict and 
somewhat grim enigma, inhumanly efficient 
and inhumanly silent. 

Visitors at White House receptions who 
have, for a brief and memorable instant in their 
lives, come into his presence and shaken his 
hand before returning to homes perhaps far 
distant, relate of only one definite impression. 
This sallow, ginger-haired man of medium 
height, with his pallid, cold blue eyes, must 
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be as easy to know, as a human being, as a safe 
deposit vault, or the last word in Diesel 
engines. And they go away not knowing him, 
even as the most casual of acquaintances know 
each other; and they read books about him, and 
numberless articles, and still they do not know 
him. 

Yet, when the time comes, they vote for 
Calvin Coolidge. They vote for Coolidge, but 
not for the man who touched and instantly 
dropped their eager hands in the White House. 
They vote for the ability, the integrity, and the 
power they know, and even if they do not 
know, they feel, to be vested in that man; and 
in relation to that trilogy of attributes they 
realize that reactions to his personality are in- 
tolerably insignificant. And yet they continue 
to wish to know him. Although Coolidge, like 


a god without a prophet, remains in the con- 
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sciousness of the average American a being un- 
interpreted to the people save through official 
channels; although the man himself, human 
like the rest of us, remains as abstract as an 
algebraic term and as unresponsive—interest in 
his personality will not and cannot die. Be- 
cause, while a few intelligent men have said 
that Coolidge has no personality, the people, 
which is less intelligent than wise, has con- 
tinued to seek for one. | 

The writer, in the following narrative ex- 
amination of his life, has pursued this search. 
The record of the President as an incumbent of 
public office is accessible to everyone and is 
known to a great many, the biographical facts 
of his life have had a wide currency, but he still 
remains, substantially, a strongbox of in- 
credible dimensions, the combination of which 


has not yet been solved to the satisfaction of 
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the American public. That no one, beyond a 
finite group of intimates, has solved it is of 
course due to Coolidge alone. 

From his earliest days a granitic reticence 
has disheartened chroniclers, however well-in- 
tentioned, and press agents, however deter- 
mined and insistent. As “a good story” he has 
been a monosyllable; as the possessor of a col- 
ourful personality, such a one, say, as Senator 
Borah’s, he has remained a cold and uninstruc- 
tive monochrome. But, nevertheless, the per- 
sonality that has thus expressed itself is kindly, 
witty, and intensely human, and if it has given 
birth to a legend, this is because legends are 
always born of intimately familiar specula- 
tions, active in the corporate consciousness of 
a people. The following narrative seeks not 
to add to the legend but to reveal the subject 
of its being. 
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Calvin Coolidge, thirtieth President of the 
United States, is an individual difficult to see 
and impossible to plumb, but Calvin Coolidge 
of Northampton and Vermont is a man that 
we, in a far greater measure than citizens or 
subjects of any other nation in the world, can 
and should understand. 

He was born on July 4, 1872, three weeks 
after Republicans had renominated Ulysses S. 
Grant for President in Philadelphia and the 
earnest-minded Horace Greeley had outraged 
stalwarts of the Grand Old Party by disrupt- 
ing it to form another. He was born in Ply- 
mouth, Vermont, in the upper floor of a frame 
building which housed the village store, while 
John Calvin Coolidge, his father, the store- 
keeper, and Calvin Galusha Coolidge, his 
grandfather, paced opposite ends of a well- 


worn carpet and made pretense to one another 
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that they were not listening to the sounds that 
came to them from another and less quiet room. 
Representing two generations of their family, 
they were awaiting the representative of a 
third, which would be, both were happy to be- 
lieve, a boy. They were confidently expecting 
every minute that Mrs. Brown, the kind and 
dependable neighbour, would come to them 
with the news, and also they were hoping that 
Mrs. Brown was as capable as they had thought 
she was. Resolutely they paced. 

Both were big men, lean, and with hard, 
promontoried faces, and save for the fact that 
it was the year 1872 and not 1772, they might 
have had Ethan Allen for their closest friend 
and Colonial troubles with England for their 
chief preoccupation. Physically, mentally, 
and morally they were Puritan and of New 
England, though the tough soil they farmed to 
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live had bred into them more bone and a 
greater sinew than their early forebears had 
possessed. The elder Coolidge’s grandfather, 
John Coolidge of Lancaster, had come to Ply- 
mouth in about 1781 with his young wife, who 
had been Anne Priest of Marlboro, and since 
that year the rocky meadows of Vermont had 
given the family sustenance, character, and an 
enduring vitality. Calvin Galusha Coolidge 
and John Calvin Coolidge were of the soil, 
knew the soil, and ploughed the s@il, and had 
no connection whatever with a quite different 
and remote branch of Coolidges, resident first 
in Watertown and then in Boston. These 
other Coolidges had had advantages that a 
century’s strict habitation in Plymouth, called 
also Plymouth Notch, had not been able to 
afford. They were men of their minds, not 


men of their hands. Calvin Galusha and John 
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Calvin were primarily men of their hands, and 
their hands were as big and hard and rugged as 
themselves, and they twisted these hands be- 
hind their broad backs as they paced and 
expected Mrs. Brown. 

Mr. Coolidge, senior, had been instrumental 
in enlisting Mrs. Brown. There were very 
few doctors or nurses in Windsor County any- 
way, even in Ludlow, a much’ larger place, 
southward eleven miles upon the railroad. 
Mrs. Brown was a pleasant, responsible woman 
upon whom other women depended when they 
were in trouble. She had, upon the previous 
evening, been entertaining friends in her par- 
lour when Calvin Galusha Coolidge had come 
in and spoken to her, ignoring her comfortably 
chatting guests. Since her guests knew Mr. 
Coolidge they had not minded and had gone 


on chatting, batting a mosquito now and then, 
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and deploring what promised to be a hot July. 
They had also known that Victoria Coolidge’s 
time was hard upon her and so had not been 
deceived when Victoria’s father-in-law had said 
to their hostess: 

“We're going to have an old-fashioned 
quilting party over at our place and we’d like 
for you to come over.” 

Mrs. Brown had gone over and had not 
come back, and after a time her guests had gone 
home, hoping audibly that Victoria’s first was 
not coming into the world with too much diffi- 
culty and that, if it was a girl, it would grow 
up to favour Victoria, who was, if delicate, a 
very beautiful woman. 

So Mrs. Brown ministered and the Coolidge 
men waited, and took short naps, and ex- 
changed cordial monosyllables on subjects un- 


related to travail and birth, and in the end 
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Mrs. Brown came out to them. They stopped 
their pacing and looked at her. They were 
mute but their eyes clamoured for what she had 
to say to them like a great crowd shouting. 

Mrs. Brown smiled with a weary placidity. 
“It’s a boy,” she said, and to Calvin Galusha 
Coolidge and to John Calvin, his son, it was as 
though the woman had just enunciated the 
most luminously original and significant brief 
statement in the history of mankind. 

It was a boy, and ina little time it proved to 
have red hair. It was christened John Calvin 
after its father and was called Cal, notably by 
the elder Coolidge, who liked separate indi- 
viduals in his immediate family to possess 
separate names. This saved words wasted in 
explanations, and the Coolidges were by heri- 
tage and custom taciturn men. 


As the baby emerged into early boyhood his 
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grandfather observed with gratification that, 
though he had certainly learned to talk, he 
made no use whatever of this talent and when 
in the presence of his father and grandfather 
did nothing to disturb the friendly silence that 
was the chief communion of the two men. He 
remarked briefly upon this one day to his 
son. 

“John,” he said, “Cal don’t say much.” 

“No,” said John Calvin, “he ain’t gabby.” 

They smiled at one another. Neither were 
they. 

When Cal was almost four years old his 
lovely mother bore another child, a girl, who 
was christened Abigail and whose hair was not 
merely red, but a smashing, a glorious red, that 
by comparison dimmed his own to a discreet 
ginger. Cal was fascinated by Abigail. Her 


hair not only shattered silences wherever she 
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toddled, but also she talked continually. If no 
one answered her, and indeed in her early days 
it was hard to answer her since she spoke in 
rapid, musical gurgles, she was not discouraged. 
She broke the tradition of the house and no one 
minded, but she gained no recruits for the new 
régime. She was the one and only talkative 
Coolidge. She deplored her brother’s extreme 
reticence about things that interested her in- 
tensely, such as the process of horseshoeing, in 
which her father was a master craftsman, and 
with which Cal was thoroughly conversant 
since he was permitted the freedom of the 
Coolidge smithy or the dispensation of articles 
in the Coolidge store. Cal had had tremendous 
experiences with both these institutions. Her 
grandfather had once placed Cal on a horse 
that had just been shod, and almost at once 
the horse had bucked and her brother had 
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passed over its head like a pebble from a sling- 
shot and broken an arm in coming to earth. 
Nevertheless, later, when his arm had been set, 
he had again been put upon a horse. The same 
horse, in fact, but this time it did not buck. 
As Grandfather Coolidge had remarked, it 
probably hadn’t realized that Cal was astride 
of it at all; but that could not detract from the 
credit due to her brother’s spirit. 

As to the general store conducted by their 
father, Cal knew its resources by heart and yet 
spoke little to her about their mysterious and 
inexhaustible charm. He had spent a good 
deal of valuable time in examining the candy- 
case for a clue to the secret of its inaccessibility 
and his examination had been so agonizing in 
its thoroughness that her grandfather had 
privily showed Cal how to slide back the panel 
in the back of the case. Then her grandfather 
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had told him not to bother father, who was 
busy, and had gone away quickly, leaving Cal 
behind the counter. Cal had tried the slide in 
vain for quite a while. Then he had walked 
around in front and looked at the candy. Then 
he had pulled up a chair behind the counter, 
climbed on it, and then on top of the glass of 
the case, and had just been really getting to 
work when father had come in and saved the 
glass. . 
Such things as these impressed Abigail and 
convinced her that Cal possessed determination 
and courage. It annoyed her that he would 
rarely reminisce upon his adventures. 

As for Cal, he at first considered that he said 
more to Abbie than anyone had any need to 
say to anyone. He talked to her because it 
offended his sense of proportion that her speech 


should always constitute a monologue. He 
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preferred a chorus, however unbalanced, and 
besides he was entirely devoted to his sister. 
When her speech became intelligible he found 
it to be full of acute and sometimes instructive 
observations. As he neared his sixth birthday 
he himself grew less silent. He became like a 
man who has his money in safe and reliable 
hands and his affairs in the hands of devoted 
and capable friends, and who can afford to 
spread himself around a little without fear of 
reverses. 

Cal had five banks in which he had distrib- 
uted the considerable principal of his confi- 
dence and love. There were his mother, his 
father, his sister Abbie, and his grandfather and 
grandmother Coolidge. He loved them all, 
and believing them to be as fixed in his life as 
is Orion in the winter sky, he opened up and 


became a distinctly genial little boy. Abbie 
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was thoroughly beguiled. And then, when he 
was six, the bank composed by Calvin Galusha 
Coolidge closed down for ever. This event 
was so appalling, so enigmatic, and so hid- 
eously conclusive that, far from being able to 
explain its reason to Abbie, he could not begin 
to comprehend it himself. There were 
strangers and the intolerable ,fragrance of 
flowers indiscriminately placed in a dark, 
closed room, and speeches and tears, and the 
thing was over. Cal had nothing to do but to 
fall back on his remaining four banks, and this 
he did, though for a while it clouded the 
optimistic vision of his outlook on life. 

He was going to school now, in the old stone 
schoolhouse presided over by Miss Ellen Dun- 
bar, and after the erasure from his exist- 
ence of his grandfather, he was living a good 


deal with his grandmother, who was a delight- 
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ful person and fond of his society. She was 
like Abbie and she liked to talk and did talk. 
She knew everybody in Plymouth Notch and 
Ludlow, and she knew everything about every- 
one she knew. She had not been born a 
Coolidge, of course. Almeda Brewer had been 
her maiden name, and apparently the Brewers 
were less taciturn than the Coolidges. She en- 
couraged Cal to bring his friends around to 
play in her yard, and it concerned her that Cal 
seemed to have no real friends. Cal’s four re- 
maining banks were all he needed, and he did 
not invest further among his acquaintances. 
Nevertheless he brought a few of his con- 
temporaries around one day, and after that 
they came of their own accord once or twice a 
week, but not to see Cal. It was Cal’s grand- 
mother they were interested in. They would 


sit in her kitchen dumbly expectant, with eyes 
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as intense and bright as squirrels’ eyes, and 
Mrs. Coolidge would look at them and laugh, 
and not waste time with conversation, but 
bring out a pan of cookies or some apples, and 
when these had been eaten, tell them to run 
along and not be taking up her whole after- 
noon. Cal enjoyed a good deal of esteem on 
account of his grandmother. 

When he was going on thirteen and had 
almost forgotten the departure of his grand- 
father, who with Abbie had been his closest 
companion, and had lived for more than six 
years securely orientated to his four banks, the 
four cardinal points of his compass, he had 
another hideous blow. His mother, Victoria 
Coolidge, with her broad, low brow and level 
eyes, full of gentleness and repose, and her 
charming tilted nose and delicate mouth, left 


him too, and leaving, cast him, bankrupt of 
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his enormous love, into a limbo of tortured 
speculation. She had long been an invalid, but 
her serenity had forbidden fears for her, and 
her husband and her children had been lulled to 
security and an expectation that some day she 
would recover. She did not, and when Cal, 
thirteen but barely, left Plymouth Notch and 
was driven by his father down the mountain- 
side to Ludlow, to enroll as a student in the 
Black River Academy, he had lost all but a 
last tender remnant of that expansiveness that 
for a time had grown upon him with the en- 
couragement of his sister Abbie. 

He had fallen back upon that last reserve, 
that ultimate defensive measure, the Coolidge 
silence, and only to Abbie did his thin-lipped, 
prematurely forbidding little mouth relax into 
voluble expression or a thin-lipped smile. Life 


had twice cheated him of two of his own people 
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that he loved. He would be silent and wary, 
and cautious with Life. 

The eleven miles between Plymouth and 
Ludlow were traversed in silence. Father and 
son did not converse. There was nothing to 
converse about. Both were bitterly bereaved. 
Both would not show it. As they rolled into 
Ludlow, Cal’s father slapped the reins on the 
mare’s rump and delivered his valediction. 

“Don’t forget, Cal, that. you come of landed 
stock and can always pay your way. But it’s 
got to be a mighty sensible way. Don’t waste 
your time or your money. When it’s time for 
you to come home, just come home. It’s a 
nice walk and it won’t hurt you. I’ve fixed it 
sO you can come up twice a week.” 

The father stopped. It had been a long 
speech and it had been an effort. Cal replied, 
“Yes, sir.” Nothing more was said and, the 
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brief formality at the Academy over, John 
Calvin Coolidge, senior, drove home. Save for 
Abbie, his house was empty now. 

Cal had a bed in Ludlow, three meals a day, 
and a desk in a schoolroom of the Academy. 
These three material facts in his existence 
governed him with exact and finite authority. 
He never spent any money unless for strict 
necessities. He knew the exact value of money 
and how it was acquired. One cleared the 
land, then ploughed the land, then sowed it 
and waited for the wheeling seasons to bring 
the yield. Then this was harvested and mar- 
keted and then, only then, came money. Or 
one sold goods to friends and neighbours for a 
fair price, or shod shaggy, heavy-hoofed farm 
horses. Money was hard work, and none but 
a fool squandered the strength and energy of 
his being on unnecessary things. Cal had been 
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born to and bred to profess the orthodoxy of 
this doctrine. 

He could remember quite well, when he had 
been eight years old, the Garfield-Hancock cam- 
paign of 1880. He had worked hard for three 
days of a hot September for the promoter of a 
local entertainment in Plymouth and had 
earned a free ticket of admission. But he 
needed something to spend once he had been 
admitted. So he asked his father for a little 
small change. And he had immediately re- 
ceived it. His father, with a gesture at once 
simple and superb, had reached into his pants 
and produced a coin. Holding it in his hand, 
Cal had been stunned by his good fortune. He 
had looked at it and had hardly been able to 
believe that it was a real, sure-enough coin. A 
new, gleaming silver three-cent piece! A for- 
tune! He had hoarded it. And then, a few 
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days before the entertainment, his father had 
said to him: 

“Now, Cal, we’re liable to get into hard 
times, and I need that three-cent piece. We 
mustn’t spend it. We must save every penny. 
For if the election goes wrong and General 
Hancock wins, we’re going to have hard times.” 

It was a blow, but Cal had immediately re- 
funded his capital. The election took place 
and did not go wrong. General Hancock was 
defeated. Hard times did not loom, grisly and 
bleak, in the offing. So Cal’s father refunded 
to him the three-cent piece. But in doing so, 
he had been grave with his son. 

“Now don’t spend it all foolishly,” he had 
said. And Cal hadn't. 

So, in Ludlow, he did not squander. While 
his classmates, four boys of his own age and 


four girls, played games at recess time, and 
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threw away dimes and nickels on hard candy 
and ice cream, he sat at his desk and studied or 
read for his amusement. He read Whittier 
and Burns and they became his favorites. He 
understood their language. Tennyson’s poetry 
he knew and liked because his mother had read 
his poems aloud to him. He also esteemed 
James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene Field, and 
he took pleasure in Longfellow’s thythms. He 
read a good deal and did not play games or 
engage in juvenile dialectics. 

Unless pressed for vocal response he pre- 
ferred to say nothing whatever. He did all his 
talking when he walked home to Plymouth and 
enthralled Abbie with terse tales of city life. 
His reports to his father were much more terse, 
and he also saw his grandmother, who had by 
now a determined predilection for him. She 


always gave him a quarter when he went back 
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to school and in time he became a boy of means. 
And as befitted one, he commenced to indulge, 
with his father’s approval, his one and only 
whim of luxury. He bought and wore good 
clothes, the best that Ludlow tailors and haber- 
dashers could provide, and at the Black River 
Academy his angular figure and still, freckled 
face moved like Brummell’s on the Calais 
quays, soundlessly and mysteriously excellent. 

His classmates came to look upon him not 
only with affection but respect. They found, 
to their surprise, that he was not a little upland 
saint to whom vested authority was canon law 
and teachers apostolic leaders. For during his 
second year at school he proved briefly and 
secretively that he could be a Doctor Moriarty 
for which no Ludlow Conan Doyle could find 
a Sherlock Holmes. _ 

There had been a popular demonstration 
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among the students of the Academy. One of 
those unfathomable little riots that spring 
from coltish energy and sound digestions, and 
that impel boys to run in erratic zigzags, ex- 
pressing in short, shrill howls their contempt 
for discipline, and engaging in mass rough- 
houses when the school bell has already sum- 
moned them to their tasks. The principal had 
been annoyed but not surprised. He was a 
veteran principal and he knew about these 
things. They were harmless but injurious to 
discipline if not checked early in the term. So 
he addressed the school with severity and ob- 
served that next day the school bell would be 
tung earlier than usual and that further 
mutiny would be harshly dealt with. The 
school filed out of his presence in sombre 
silence. It was coming to them, they knew, but 
just the same it was the limit. 
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Only Cal Coolidge seemed not depressed. It 
was seen by a few that he was in a group of 
boys, a small group, for a little time before he 
went home. Next day, the school enjoyed 
fresh air and exercise in the playground and 
awaited the early bell. So did the faculty. 
Both bodies waited in vain. There was no bell. 
A master sped into the school belfry and 
wrestled with the bell rope. No sound of toll 
or carillon sprang into the air above him. He 
went aloft at a fast run and stopped short in 
his tracks. Sweetly, but with a puzzled air, a 
small jackass gazed at him, its fuzzy ears in- 
terrogatively forward, its little hoofs braced 
against a further jerking of the rope that twice 
belted its plump and outraged barrel. It had, 
by person or persons unknown save to itself 
alone, been carried up three flights and thus 
tethered, against the early ringing of the bell. 
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The case was never solved. As in all great 
mysteries and successful conspiracies, a waif 
word had it that the guilty one was so-and-so, 
but there was no evidence and no witness. Cal 
Coolidge, impassive in his elegant attire, moved 
like a cool and candidly truthful wind through 
all investigations, and the matter was dropped. 

The years, four of them, passed. Cal lived 
his two lives, in Ludlow and in Plymouth, in 
the former well dressed and silent; in the latter 
habited in a homespun frock and cowhide boots, 
and talkative to Abbie. He worked the farm 
with his father and attended community dances 
with his sister, a fact that mildly astonished 
John Calvin Coolidge, who had seen Cal in the 
company of girls. John Calvin Coolidge was 
a power in Plymouth. Besides keeping the vil- 
lage store, he had been notary public, deputy 


sheriff, constable, selectman, and state assessor, 
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and had served Vermont in both branches of 
the State legislature at Montpelier. He was 
the Notch’s leading citizen. As constable he 
was also custodian of the Notch’s morals, and 
he was not comfortable in his mind about 
dances. They might be all right, but there 
was a cavalier smack about them that offended 
his roundhead fibre. How Cal, who, as he 
knew, remained clam-like in the presence of all 
girls but the flame-haired and pulsing Abbie, 
could enjoy dancing was an enigma to him. It 
was true that Cal was no hand with the girls 
and one or two of the creatures in Ludlow had 
once refused his invitations to share with him 
a dish of ice cream. He made too little noise 
and his light eyes held too impersonal a light 
when he observed them. But Cal did not dis- 
like girls. He considered Abbie a remarkable 


person. He simply was unable to draw interest 
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out of one bank to deposit in another. Dances 
amused him. He and Abbie attended one, and 
while Abbie danced he sat against the wall and 
observed with pleasure. Abbie danced with 
everyone and had a very good time. 

When they came home their father looked at 
them with a sort of aloof interest and said: 

“Calvin, did you dance?” 

Cal wished that he could have said yes. But 
why deny his type when he wasn’t a dancing 
man? So he answered in his Vermont hill- 
town twang, his voice like a partially muted 
harp note, “No, sir.” 

John Calvin Coolidge was obscurely grati- 
fied. He turned to Abbie. “Abigail, did you 
dance?” 

Abbie wished that she could have said no. 
But she had no illusions and she, too, knew her 
type. 
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“Yes, sir,’ she replied and saw with stony 
eyes her father produce a quarter-dollar piece 
from a pocket and hand it to her brother. 
Though she later received two-fifths of this 
bounty from Cal, she was hurt. 

There was little of the roundhead in Abbie. 
When she was thirteen and Cal was seventeen 
and nearing graduation, she taught at the vil- 
lage school where Miss Dunbar had once 
drilled her brother in the rudiments of know]l- 
edge. When Cal was at home and working on 
the farm in the summer of ’89, she was a 
fledged schoolmarm and prettier than any girl 
in Ludlow. Cal was proud of her and he re- 
spected her opinion in matters that disturbed 
him. 

He was a little irritated that summer by the 
fact that his father gave him very little money 
for his needs in Ludlow. With his old felt hat 
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pushed well back on his gingery hair, and his 
smock flapping scant inches above his heavy 
boots, he took a walk with Abbie one September 
afternoon and spoke about this. He said that 
his father was mighty unreasonable at times. 
He chewed a blade of grass and pondered on it. 

“Father,” he twanged, “‘used to give me all 
the money I needed up here. But I didn’t need 
much up here. Ludlow’s different. Now if I 
ask-for some he sasses me.” 

Abbie checked a hop-skip-and-jump gait that 
was her usual mode of travel. Abbie never 
plodded. 

“Father,” she observed, “‘sasses me often. 
Remember the kindling?” 

Her brother nodded. Some years before, 
Miss Dunbar, boarding with the Coolidges, had 
detected Abbie, who hated the dark, fetching 
in kindling from the woodshed in the black 
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maw of a very dark night. Miss Dunbar had 
told the child to desist, but Abbie knew her 
father. The kindling was her business, the 
logs Cal’s, and she had forgotten the kindling. 
Shivering, she had rectified her error, and both 
she and Cal knew that it was well that she had 
done so. They proceeded in silence. Cal still 
pondered, then ceased to ponder, and spat out 
his blade of grass. 

“Come on to Grandma’s,” he said. “She 
baked yesterday. [ll race you.” 

He caught a sprinting start, but the boots 
held him like anchors and Abbie passed him 
squealing, her hair a wind-whipped aureole. 
She had eaten several cookies when he arrived, 
but he killed her lead with fast action with 
both hands. When they went home, their 
father’s sassiness was forgotten. 


Cal went back to his last year’s work at the 
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Black River Academy. He was to graduate in 
June, 1890, and after that to proceed in the 
fall to Amherst College; but in the first days 
of March he heard that Abbie had been feeling 
poorly. When he reached home she was lying 
in her father’s arms, pale and exhausted with 
“agony. The agony departed, and she fell into 
a coma, while the perspiration stood on John 
Calvin Coolidge’s strong, tormented face and 
the glorious sheen of life died in his daughter’s 
hair. She was only fourteen and she had loved 
being alive. It had been appendicitis. But in 
1890 in Plymouth Notch, Vermont, appen- 
dicitis was not curable by a minor operation. 
After the funeral Cal went back to Ludlow. 
At seventeen he had been thrice bereaved and 
with each bereavement the cortex of his being 
had grown tougher to guard the tender, tor- 


tured core within. He betrayed no sorrow to 
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his companions and in June was graduated in 
a black braided coat, a high collar, and a white 
tie. He delivered an “Oration on History” at 
the exercises, and his father drove him home. 
Hitherto he had walked. He took off his city 
clothes and put on the smock and boots and 
went out and milked the cows. Then he went 
over and saw his grandmother and thought of 
Abbie. But no one mentioned her. It was 
going to be a lonely summer. 

It was a lonely summer, and the more lonely 
because Cal, intent now on an objective life as 
an antidote to subjective meditation, became 
suddenly a force among the youth of Plymouth 
Notch, and knew within himself that to be such 
had been Abbie’s role, not his. He organized 
a minstrel show and interpolated a dry but 
wittily effective Mr. Bones to a friend’s Tambo; 
he joined with Clarence Blanchard, who played 
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the piccolo, and another, whose unique ambi- 
tion it was to be the world’s greatest harmonica 
player, and he was lyric upon castanets 
fashioned from beef ribs. At the Wilders’, 
whose son Allen was his cousin and had been a 
schoolmate, he soberly enacted parts devised by 
a companion with a dramatic bent, and was 
usually cast for the villain. He often spent the 
night at the Wilders’. ‘Theirs was a cheerful, 
cosy house. His own home he loved, but about 
its familiar, shadowed rooms and memoried 
hearth the sound of Abbie’s voice, the candent 
beauty of her hair, were still almost an echo, 
almost an actuality. 

On the Fourth of July he went with the rest 
of the young blades of Plymouth Notch to steal 
the cannon that was the traditional cause of 
war with Plymouth Union, the most populous 


community of the village farther down the 
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mountainside from the Notch. This cannon 
was hidden every year on the Fourth of July, 
Cal’s birthday, by the party that had succeeded 
in finding it the year before, and if adequately 
hidden was retained and fired with enormous 
if innocuous effect all night long upon the de- 
feated searchers. Cal had made a dispassionate 
study of the situation and had discovered the 
cannon, a very baby among cannons, in the 
hiding place provided for it by its Plymouth 
Union protectors. Equally dispassionately he 
had disclosed its whereabouts to his allies and 
had aided in removing it to the Notch. It had 
been mounted near his grandmother’s barn and 
exploded with its usual satisfying effect until 
the Union forces had charged to recover it. 
Cal had been no longer dispassionate. With 
frantic speed he had laid hold of the cannon, 
and with assistance had rolled it beneath his 
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grandmother’s bed. Later it was hidden else- 
where. It has remained with the Plymouth 
Notchers since that night thirty-seven years 
ago. 

The summer passed. In the fall Cal’s father 
drove him to Ludlow to take the train for 
Amherst. Cal went and two days later re- 
turned impassively, seriously ill. Amherst was 
impossible that year, so that, when after a sick- 
ness of some weeks he was recovered, it was 
decided to send him to St. Johnsbury Academy, 
one hundred miles from Plymouth, to keep his 
learning fresh and teeming in his mind. He 
spent the school year there and on September 
20, 1891, set off again for Amherst. He car- 
ried with him a number of shirts with reversible 
cuffs, a sampler wrought upon by the girls of 
Plymouth Notch who had always known him, 


and which proclaimed “The Notch” in care- 
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fully fashioned squares. He also carried John 
T. Wheelwright’s Rollo’s Journey to Cam- 
bridge and a moderate supply of gum. He wore 
his Ludlow clothes. They were still good 
clothes, but Cal had grown. The tops of his 
trousers did not reach the tops of his shoes. 
But he made nothing of this. He said good- 
bye to his father and boarded the train. He 
was off to college. His childhood was behind 
him, and the best of it was buried with those 
three banks of his affection, his grandfather, his 
mother, and his sister. 

But Cal was nineteen and he knew nineteen 
to be an age that looks always forward, never 
back. 


[39] 


II 


Catvin Cooxines, aged nineteen, got off the 
train at Amherst, and two seniors, piling a 
buggy high with luggage by the station plat- 
form, squealed sharply with joy. He observed 
them dispassionately and they drove away, 
down a wide, tree-guarded stréet, pleasantly 
hilarious. It pleased them that a freshman 
should look so unutterably fresh as the ginger- 
haired boy in the inadequate trousers and 
candidly antiquated hat. It pleased them also 
that they were seniors, and that it was a beau- 
tiful September, and that the ancient trees of 
Amherst were scarlet canopies above them, and 
that there was a smell of cider apples in the air. 

They rounded a corner, and Cal, following 


their gay progress with his eyes, lost sight of 
[40] 
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them. He picked up his bag and walked down 
the same street. He had been to Amherst be- 
fore and he knew his way. 

He passed by comfortable houses upon the 
steps of which lounged, in exquisitely fraternal 
groups, carelessly and splendidly dressed young 
men. He became warm and took off his hat 
and walked with it in his hand. Innocently 
ribald upper classmen marked his passing and 
momentarily speculated upon him. The sun 
was in his hair, and one observer speculated 
aloud. 

“Ts that hair?” he pondered. 

“Hell, no!” replied another; “it’s a maple 
leat.” 

Cal walked on. He had been, at least for a 
short time, a freshman before. He came, 
finally, to a little house about which there were 


no young men lounging. This was the Trotts’ 
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house and here, for the sum of three dollars and 
fifty cents a week, he was to go into residence. 
He was shown to his room and unpacked his 
luggage. Then, with a deposit of chewing gum 
mobile between his long jaws, he sat and looked 
out of his window. He was at college again, 
this time to stay, and his mind was at rest. 
Day after day of the fall term passed with 
the regularity and even tenor of beads counted 
upon a rosary. Mr. Alfred Turner of Rutland, 
Vermont, a junior in search of a scientific edu- 
cation, and the only other undergraduate be- 
neath the roof of Mr. Trott, remarked that the 
freshman listed as John Calvin Coolidge of 
Plymouth was as expansive as a letter box. 
Anything said to him was received with a click, 
but practically nothing came out. Turner con- 
cluded that the newcomer was shy, and he was 
right. Cal knew he was shy himself. He had 
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a crystal memory of a child that had slipped 
in.the back door rather than face his mother’s 
callers in the parlour. But it was a dignified 
shyness, Turner found, and not one to be dis- 
pelled by rough-housing or a dig in the ribs. 
And besides, when forced to expression, 
young Coolidge was astonishingly succinct. 
Like a single note plucked from a stringed in- 
strument, his twanged monosyllable of reply 
was definite, assertive, and clear. But, there 
was no denying it, he was not a smashing social 
success, a big man in his class, an athlete, or an 
organizer. He was never heard declaring in a 
windy chorus that Lord Jeffery Amherst was a 
soldier of the king, nor was his name in debated 
currency during Rush Week. He was invited 
to join no fraternity and he continued to abide 
at Mr. Trott’s. His prestige as an Amherst 
first-year man was established chiefly in Ply- 
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mouth Notch during the holidays, when he was 
pointed out as the son of the community’s 
wealthiest citizen, a smart boy and liable to be 
as successful as the old man. 

His father, in this year, had married again, 
and Cal’s stepmother, Carrie G. Brown that 
was, esteemed Cal greatly. Like his grand- 
mother, who, to his disapproving surprise, had 
also married a second time, she’ respected his 
silent habit of deportment, and she saw clearly 
between its chinks the sound warm fibre that 
it protected. She was proud of him and felt, 
with a happy confidence, that Amherst was 
lucky. The fact that Amherst had not yet 
realized this would have constituted for her 
a quite incredible premise of belief. 

When his freshman year was over he said 
good-bye to Mr. Trott, to the exuberant Turner, 


joyfully packing fo. a fat summer, and came 
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home. He changed his clothes and observed 
with sadness but no surprise that he had grown 
some more. The Ludlow civilians were now 
definitely a thing of the past. It would be a 
matter that would require tact, however, to im- 
press this upon his father. He put on his other 
outfit, the home one—old hat, smock, boots, 
and all—and went to see his grandmother. 
Approaching her door, he met his step-grand- 
father, an elderly man who had himself been 
the widower of his present lady’s sister. He 
was a nice old party, Cal conceded, but he was 
no man to fill Calvin Galusha Coolidge’s shoes. 
To begin with, he didn’t seem to have an awful 
lot of sense. He greeted Cal cordially, but 
added with concern: 

“Cal, there’s something been living off our 
chickens.” 


Cal looked at him sadly. 
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“Whatever he is, yes, sir, he’s taken near a 
dozen. Id be obliged if you’d help me to 
catch him.” 

Cal said briefly that he would. They in- 
spected the chicken yard and it was apparent 
to the young man’s experienced eye that an 
effective trap might be constructed of one of 
the coops. Beneath his step-grandfather’s ad- 
miring inspection he so altered thé construction 
of one of these that the predatory alien might 
come later to devour but find his retreat cut 
off by the descent of a sliding panel of wood 
when he sought to withdraw. The trap was 
set and later, before Cal went home in the twi- 
light, he saw to it that one chicken was in the 
wooden roost. Next morning, between chores, 
he ambled thoughtfully over to see his grand- 
mother. As he entered her neat and ordered 


yard he heard a cry to which age and excite- 
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ment had lent a shrewdly falsetto overtone. 
His step-grandfather appeared around the barn 
and waved his hands. Approaching, he said 
that the murderer of the chickens had indeed 
been caught, and that it seemed to be a skunk. 

Cal started. It seemed to be! Surely the 
old gentleman knew a skunk when he saw one. 
But the old gentleman was distracted with ex- 
citement. ‘“What’ll I do with him? Hey? 
How’ll I get him out?” 

For the merest instant lights hier like 
tiny flags in the young man’s eyes. 

“That’s easy,” he responded; ‘‘just go on in 
and pull him out by the tail.” 

The old gentleman went back to the chicken 
coop and Cal went swiftly in to his grand- 
mother. Speaking to her with his habitual 
reticence, touching his need of new clothes and 


a little pocket money now and then, he was 
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trenchantly interrupted by an exclamation of 
amazement from the old lady who was sitting 
by the window. 

“Lands alive, what’s come over him? Rush- 
ing away into the woods that way at his age! 
My soul, he runs like a boy.” 

Cal joined her at the window. With truly 
amazing speed his step-grandfather was going 
across country toward the woods. ‘Even as they 
watched, he spanned the remaining distance to 
an apparently merciful obscurity and twinkled 
out of sight. Cal was sombrely astounded. At 


that age the old gentleman had actually gone 





in and laid hands on a skunk ! He went 
outside. It was too true. The air was already 
restive with waves of a pungent and disturbing 
element. Later he himself executed the skunk, 
but the week that followed was complex and 
full of talk. 
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Nevertheless, when he returned to Amherst 
in September the tops of his trousers met and 
successfully overlapped the tops of his boots. 
His grandmother, deprecating her son’s exceed- 
ing frugality with Cal, had helped the boy, as 
years before she had helped him with her 
weekly quarter dollars. This time, when he 
got off the train at Amherst, nobody laughed. 
He walked to his lodgings, unpacked, and went 
out again and greeted the half-dozen members 
of his class that remembered him. ‘He did not, 
as he had last year, look out the window. A 
sophomore could not go on being shy. Cal had 
decided that, aided by clothes as conventionally 
flawless as anyone’s, he would fight his retiring 
self to a whisper, and in the open of the college 
campus. Slowly he was able to do so, and 
slowly classmates such as Dwight Morrow and 


Herbert Pratt and Augustus Post became 
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aware of him, observed him, and liked him. 
They, the popular men of the class, beheld in 
him something authentic and admirable, a 
tough integrity, a prudent wisdom, a solid, ele- 
mental basis of ability. 

Besides, he was a wit, though what he said 
smacked of the crabbed essence of wild apples 
and was rigidly finite in its application. He 
did not, as do representatives of a more familiar 
type of American humourist, fling Ossa casually 
on Pelion to obtain an impression, or string 
hyperboles like china beads to secure a laugh. 
When a frolicsome upper classman asserted to 
him that with his autumnal hair he looked not 
like a man but a candle, Cal, punning lucidly 
upon Amherst’s motto, Terras Irradient—Thou 
shalt illumine the earth—could say, in his 


> 


and be upon 


nasal duotone, “Terras irradio,’ 
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his way before his interlocutor’s Latin might 
furnish him appreciation. 

Men began to watch him, and those sensitive 
to the pleasant mockery of their fellows took 
pains to avoid his repartee in public. And yet 
he played no games, was bidden into the fold 
of no fraternity. Unlike those of such men as 
Morrow or Pratt, his finances were distributed 
for and absorbed by definite wants, and there 
was nothing left over for a more social dis- 
tribution. His father’s administration of his 
allowance remained as it had always been, just 
according to his lights; but what had been a 
just allowance to a boy of twelve or thirteen 
could hardly be so to a young man of one and 
twenty. So Cal, who had come to college for 
an education, got just that; and in his first three 
years had little of that residue of college life, 
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the communion of men all young and all 
healthy, in groups cemented by close friendship 
and esprit de corps. 

But he became educated. The men who 
taught him early discovered his two abiding in- 
tellectual interests. Anson Daniel Morse, 
M.A., Winkley Professor of History, and 
Charles Edward Garman, M.A., Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, cdme to be his 
chosen and attended teachers. Morse and 
Garman professed, one in the terms of history, 
the other in the terms of philosophy, that 
democracy was the climax of human institu- 
tions, because the voice of the people was the 
voice of God, and Cal listened, his angular face 
lifted in reflection, and judged this to be true. 

History, most especially the history of 
American Colonial laws and legislation and 


authorities, and constitutional development 
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occupied his time in labour that became diver- 
sion as his knowledge and enthusiasm increased. 
From being a patriot in the most rigid sense of 
the word, a man of the Vermont hills for 
whom his own horizon of summit and valley 
marked the confines of the land he knew and 
loved and would defend, he became a genuine 
patriot in the sense in which that word is 
habitually used, but a patriot who had begun 
to understand why his country was worth 
knowing and loving. Though in the.classes of 
the Reverend William Seymour Tyler, D.D., 
L.L.D., he might ponder drearily on the faulty 
political organization of the Hellenes before 
Troy or the amazing folly of the Trojans in 
admitting the wooden horse, until he slept, his 
hair a loud affront before the lecturer’s eyes, 
he never could with Garman or with Morse. 


His classmates, who cared less for scholarship 
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than for amiably confounding it, liked to see 
Cal drift helplessly into slumber in Professor 
Tyler’s lectures. They commemorated it as 
follows, a proof that Cal had emerged as an 
individual from the chrysalis that had envel- 
oped and held him hidden in his freshman 


year: 


“The class in Greek was going on, 
Old Ty a lecture read— , 
And in the row in front there shone 


Fair Coolidge’s golden head. 


“His pate was bent upon the seat 
In front of him; his hair 

Old Tyler’s feeble gaze did meet 
With fierce and ruddy glare. 


“O’ercome by mystic sense of dread, 
Old Ty his talk did lull: 
‘Coolidge, I wish you'd raise your head ; 
I can’t talk through your skull? ” 
With Garman or Morse that skull was as 


pregnant with unfolding ideas and active in- 
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tellectual ferment, as is a hive full of honey 
and endeavouring bees. 

When he returned to Plymouth Notch for 
the summer holidays that year, he was asked, 
as his father’s son and as the Notch’s only col- 
lege man, to deliver the Fourth of July ora- 
tion. Cal was gratified and gave to the prepa- 
ration of his speech his whole attention, in spite 
of his father’s concise expressions of skepticism.. 
John Calvin Coolidge considered his son a 
smart hand on the place, but as an ex-legislator 
of Vermont he had had experience with 
speeches, and taking it by and large had no 
use for them. Besides, he knew Cal, and in 
his opinion if Cal proved eloquent, then the 
Vermont hills would skip like lambs and their 
trees shout all together in a loud voice. 

Nevertheless, upon his birthday, Cal donned 


his correct attire, attire mysteriously impressive 
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to the majority of his hot and shirt-sleeved 
townsmen, and in his turn stepped forward 
upon the rough hustings and twanged into 
rhetoric. His father heard him gloomily, but 
his stepmother and his grandmother beheld in 
him Webster at his greatest. Clay, Calhoun, 
and Dwight Moody were dimmed to shadows, 
and they listened spellbound. 

The impulse that begat Cal’s speech was 
one of fervid and intelligent patriotism, but 
youth and the imbibed tradition of an ancient 
eagle-screaming school of orators confirmed 
John Calvin’s darkest fears. When Cal de- 
clared that the earth had shaken “with the hur- 
ried retreat of the British regulars from Con- 
cord to Lexington,” bade his hearers hearken 
to “the echo of the shot that still reverberated 
among the New England hills,” alluded to 
Patrick Henry and James Otis, and asserted 
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that “Columbia’s sons threw down the glove 
and. Britain’s hirelings took it up, and after 
seven years of fighting England, haughty Eng- 
land, skulked home to her little island in dis- 
grace, and her shattered and demented King sat 
evermore bemoaning the loss of his Colonies,” 
the orator’s father was sombre and his thoughts 
elsewhere. But not so with the rest of his 
audience. Such a speech as this was as neces- 
sary to the Fourth of July as is popcorn to a 
circus and they cheered Cal’s every period. 
When he achieved a thrilling crescendo with 
“Let trembling tyrants hold their sway with 
arms and fleets and ride to empire through a 
sea of blood. Our flag is our defence, and 
where’er its folds are spread to catch the breeze, 
’tis bound to bring respect and give protection. 
Prince, potentate, peer, alike pay homage to 


him who says: ‘I am an AMERICAN!’ God 
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grant the Stars and Stripes may wave through 
all eternity, on every land and under the whole 
heavens, till all one world is free and every 
man a king,” the applause shook the hustings 
and the welkin rang like a Chinese gong. 

Touching on the heroes of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Cal then declared his Re- 
publican politics in a stirring eulogy on Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison, and mdde an end by 
prophesying that in the coming election Cleve- 
land would be swept into oblivion. Then he 
mopped his face and shook hands with his ad- 
mirers, who afterward tackled the beer kegs, 
loud in their praise of a speech that made Bob 
Ingersoll look like thirty cents. 

When, after a summer of the usual smocked 
and cowhide-booted labour on the farm, Cal 


returned to Amherst a junior, he was the com- 
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munity’s best bet for the youngest congressman 
the district had ever sent to Washington. 

His father, however, thought little of it, but 
he saved the written oration, and kept it as 
long as he lived. Deep in the tough fibre of his 
consciousness he was desperately proud of his 
son, but with a pride that warred continually 
and unsuccessfully with the expressed convic- 
tion that Cal was just a good boy and might 
some day be a good farmer. 

Amherst that year yielded moré. enjoyment 
to him than had the year before, even as the 
year before had given him more pleasure than 
had his period of novitiate as a freshman. He 
continued a disciple of Professors Garman and 
Morse, and what other courses he took became 
now definitely secondary to his study of 
American Colonial history and the develop- 
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ment of the United States as administered by 
their Constitution. Also, he was now definitely 
a figure in his class, though the conventional 
sign manual of social success, a fraternity mem- 
bership, and a back-slapping relationship with 
his contemporaries still eluded him. Never- 
theless Morrow, the particularly bright star of 
95, the athlete, the scholar, administrator and 
Petronius Arbiter, liked Cal and said so; and, 
like Brummell’s good word for the Prince- 
Regent, this verdict was final. Men who had 
barely noticed him now sought Cal out and 
tasted his sparse but cogent conversation and 
found it good. 

The Plug Hat Race, the event of the year, 
in which the class, clad in tails and toppers and 
carrying canes, sprinted to avoid the losers’ 
penalty, an oyster dinner for all the rest, . 
emphasized his savour. The last eight paid 
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for the oysters and Cal was among the last 
eight. He started strongly and fought like a 
champion, but to his horror became swamped in 
the ruck and came in an also-ran by a nose. 
He had earnestly desired not to do this, since 
all the money he had was intended for his 
next three weeks’ board—and oysters, even if 
purchased by eight people, run to money when 
served to seventy-nine. Nevertheless his board 
funds went into oysters, and when the last one 
had been eaten his guests clamoured for a word 
from Coolidge. 

Cal arose. He looked bleakly upon them, 
and they, marking the broad forehead wrinkled 
with pain beneath its rubid thatch, bellowed 
with joy. He was immense. The fact that 
his expression remained as blithe as a mourning 
card twisted them into knots of pure delight. 
He put his hands into his pockets and turned 
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them inside out to their enchanted gaze. All 
his pockets. They howled! Then his voice 
drawled upon its inimitable note, “The last 
' shall be first,” and sat down. He had made 
the hit of the year. With a few seconds of 
pantomime and five words he had scored a 
bull’s-eye. After this his selection as a class 
officer was assured. 

The truth was that in Cal’s* subconscious 
self was vested a fund of humour that he kept 
in a turbulent inactivity, save when the occa- 
sion was strictly propitious to its display. In- 
tuition told him that humour, as redoubtable a 
natural element in man as is hot lava beneath 
the crust of the world, when employed in the 
right place was unequalled as an agent of suc- 
cess, but when misemployed, as destructive as 
exploding Etna. After the Plug Hat Race 


he was a marked man; but only a few men like 
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Morrow saw that the comedian was but a 
profitable foil to the keen-minded, resourceful! 
builder of plans for whom the study of history 
and government was only a handhold on the 
lowest rung of the ladder. 

When he returned to Amherst a senior, in the 
fall of 94, he was two and twenty, narrow- 
shouldered, angular, trap-mouthed as of yore, 
but he had made his place in the hierarchy of 
the class. He roomed with John Percival 
Deering of Saco, Maine, at Doctor Paige’s, but 
only for atime. A new fraternity in Amherst, 
the Phi Gamma Delta, was organized, and he 
was asked to join. At the class elections, when 
the nominees for the office of Grove Orator 
were under discussion, Morrow, the leader, dis- 
missed the matter after no thought whatever. 
To no one’s great surprise he remarked, “Only 


one man for that. . .. Coolidge.”  Cal’s 
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election followed at once. This office, analo- 
gous to the Ivy Oration at Harvard and similar 
essays in humour at other universities, called for 
a witty analysis and summing-up of the class 
by individuals and as a whole. The choice was 
obvious. On commencement day Cal addressed 
the men of ’95 in the Grove and no wit ever 
had his audience more securely in his pocket. 
A guest at the exercises, the Honorable John 
C. Hammond, senior member of the law firm 
of Hammond and Field of Northampton, 
heard its yelling ecstasy and approached: He 
observed Cal and recognized with a jovial 
shudder that soaring Yankee whine. He 
listened awhile. He laughed. He watched 
the grave face of the orator and laughed again. 
Presently he went away, but he did not forget 
either the face or the voice. 


In the meanwhile Cal spoke on. His hair 
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electric in the sun, his pale eyes sadly calm, he 
eased his gullet propped between the sharp 
points of his high, armoured collar and enunci- 
ated a recessional to the men who had not 
dreamt of his existence in ’92, laughed at him 
in 93, were with him in 94, and now swore by 
him in 95, 

“Gentlemen of the class of 95: Oh! you 
need not look so alarmed. I am not going to 
work off any song and dance about the cold, 
cruel world. It may not be such a’ misfortune 
to be out of college. It is not positive proof 
that a diploma is a wolf because it comes to 
you in sheep’s clothing. . . . Wherever we.go, 
whatever we are, scientific or classical, condi- 
tioned or unconditioned, degreed or disagreed, 
we are going to be Amherst men. And who- 
ever sees a purple and white button marked 


with 795 shall see the emblem of a class spirit 
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that will say, ‘Old Amherst, doubtless always 
right, but right or wrong, Old Amherst.’ ” 

In the distance, The Honourable Mr. Ham- 
mond heard the cheers. 

Before dissolving forever, the class held a 
vote to determine the man who, in the future, 
seemed most certain to achieve success. Mor- 
row was elected almost unanimously. On the 
Olio Board, the college year book, chairman of 
the “Lit,” class monitor, baseball player, win- 
ner of the Armstrong Essay Prize, class orator 
and president of Phi Beta Kappa, he had no 
equals for accomplishment. But Cal received 
one vote. It was Morrow’s. That able young 
man, shaking hands in farewell, asked what 
Cal’s life work was to be. Cal fingered his 
jaw, said “Law.” So was Morrow’s to be law, 
but Cal added that law schools were not for 


him. His father’s budget system would never 
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allow it. The future partner of the House of 
Morgan then asked what office he would enter. 
Cal’s thumb described a curved trajectory, and 
Morrow’s eyes, following it, saw the North- 
ampton road beyond his shoulder. 

“It’s nearest,” said Cal. “No use roamin’ 
round.” It was nearest. Northampton was 
six miles away. 

Again the two shook hands and went their 
ways, Morrow in a group, Cal alone. To the 
group Morrow said meditatively: “You're all 
wrong. Coolidge is the man you should have 
voted for.” 

Cal planned to invade Northampton in 
September, and so, as he had always, he put in 
the summer months working his father’s land. 
During the vacations of the year just past he 
had competed for the $150 gold medal offered 


by the American Historical Society to seniors 
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in all the American colleges for the best essay 
on: an historical subject. With some care he 
had planned exactly what a gold medal worth 
$150 would do for him if redeemed at cost, 
when, in the fall, he would: be entirely on his 
own and no longer able to depend on about 
twenty dollars a month from his father. Then 
he had sat down at a desk in the Phi Gamma 
Delta house and smiled a tender smile. He 
had spent almost four years assimilating 
American Colonial and Revolutionary history. 
Partly at college, partly at home, when he 
could get the lamp to work by, he had written 
his entry, an essay on “The Principles of the 
American Revolution.” Then he had sent it 
in and waited. He farmed all summer. Early 
in September, immediately before quitting 
Plymouth for Northampton, he had received a 
letter and a small, compact package from the 
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American Historical Society. In the letter was 
the announcement of the winner, in the pack- 
age the gold medal. He had put both into his 
pocket, and on September 22nd he left Ver- 
mont for Massachusetts. 
Next day he walked into the offices of Ham- 
mond and Field, up one flight of stairs, over 
the shops and drug stores of a low city block. 
The Honourable Mr. Hammond beheld him, im- 
passive in his doorway, and laughed. He asked 
what he could do for the Amherst Grove Ora- 
tor of 95 and laughed again. Cal said briefly, 
“Like to study law in this office.” The Hon- 
ourable Mr. Hammond admitted him at once. 
He liked to laugh. Cal came next day and fell 
silently to work. He made digests, aided with 
summonses, cleaned inkstands, dusted an an- 
cient law library, and read Blackstone. 
The Honourable Mr. Hammond and his 
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partner, Judge Henry P. Field, waited in vain 
for jests. They became mystified, intrigued, 
and then impressed. The boy worked like the 
devil, but as regards human communion with 
others he was like a cold and errant draught 
about the office. Cal’s silence, until recently 
a defensive measure against the world, was now 
consciously retained as one of offense. He had 
been silent at Amherst. He had succeeded. 
He would remain silent. 

One day Judge Field, tilted back in his chair, 
spectacles low upon his handsome nose, learnt 
from the Springfield Republican that Calvin 
Coolidge of the law firm of Hammond and 
Field, of Northampton, had received the $150 
gold medal awarded by the American Histori- 
cal Society for an essay on “The Principles of 
the American Revolution.” Judge Field rose 


softly from his chair and approached the back 
okt 
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of his clerk, bent studiously over Blackstone. 
He drew near and thrust the public print 
swiftly beneath Cal’s sharp nose. His clerk 
leapt a little and swivelled a pale eye inquir- 
ingly upward. 

“Ts that you?” said Judge Field forcibly, 
indicating with a finger. Cal read. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. 

“Why the devil didn’t you tell me, hey?” 

“Didn’t think you’d be interested.” 

Judge Field suppressed a snort. “Have you 
told your father?” 

“No, sir.” And then, as his employer seemed 
distraught, “Sh’ud I?” 

Judge Field said that by all that was holy 
certain sure he should, and right away, too, and 
did he carry a gold medal around in his pocket 
like a lead nickel or what? And he, Judge 
Field, thought he’d better put the thing 
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in a safe place and damn’ quick, into the 
bargain. 

Silently Cal drew the medal from a pocket 
and Judge Field placed it in the firm safe. 
Then he went away to speak with his partner, 
Mr. Hammond. Judge Field felt that he had 
found a new type of Yankee—and that in 
eastern Massachusetts, where Yankees came all 
shapes and sizes. ‘ 

Shortly after this Mr. Orville Prouty, now 
treasurer of the Nonotuck Savings Bank of 
Northampton, but in that day selectman of 
Hadley, Massachusetts, came up the one flight 
of stairs that led to the office of Hammond and 
Field, two at a time and filled with business. 
A man had been shot to death while rowing on 
a small lake in his jurisdiction and he wanted 
to know if he could move the body. He wished 


to consult Messrs. Hammond and Field, the 
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foremost lawyers in: the vicinity, but when he 
entered their offices he saw noone but a ginger- 
haired youth partly hidden by a calf-bound 
quarto. Mr. Prouty was nonplussed. 
“Nobody in?” he asked distressfully. 


29 


“Everybody—” replied Cal, pursuing the 


line that he himself did not exist as a being, 


ce 29 
. 


out 

Mr. Prouty stamped his feet. He must see 
someone, he said. His need! was pressing. To 
relieve his mind he told his business. Cal 
listened and when Mr. Prouty concluded said 
with singular but habitual brevity, “Can move 
body.” 

Mr. Prouty gazed at him with eyes grown 
glassy with astonishment. “Are you sure?’’ he 
asked, like one mesmerized. 

“Yes,” said Cal. 
Mr. Prouty. recovered himself and fled away. 
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He had no time to waste. Passing swiftly 
downstairs, he came upon Mr. Hammond re- 
turning from lunch. He told all and added 
peevishly, “And say, who the heck is the 
tongue-tied blond you got upstairs? Is he al- 
ways that way? Don’t he ever lose his hair?” 

Mr. Hammond smiled as one smiles at news 
no longer new but always interesting. 

“Say,” he said, “that fellow isn’t much when 
it comes to gab, but he’s a hog for work. If he 
says you can move the body you can. He’s 
only been here for a spell, but ve found that 
when he says a thing is so, it’s so. So long.” 

The two men parted. As far as Messrs. 
Hammond and Field were concerned, if Cal 
chose to remain a lawyer, he could remain a 
lawyer with them for the balance of his life- 


time. 
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At the end of twenty-two months of study- 
ing Blackstone and serving the office require- 
ments of Messrs. Hammond and Field, Calvin 
Coolidge was admitted in the Superior Court 
at Northampton, Mass., on July 2, 1897. He 
was admitted to the bar on the motion of Judge 
Field, who vouched for his good character and 
his knowledge of law. Then, while he still 
pondered whether to remain with an estab- 
lished firm of distinction or to hang out his own 
shingle and await business, there came to him 
Mr. Ernest W. Hardy of Northampton, Am- 
herst 95, who had, upon the same day as 
Calvin, been admitted to the bar. 

Mr. Hardy, when Calvin had formulated his 
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pondering into a bare handful of remarks, sug- 
gested that together they consult Mr. Richard 
W. Irwin, now a judge of the Superior Court 
of Massachusetts, then a lawyer of wide prac- 
tice and notable reputation in Northampton. 
They went. Mr. Irwin was genial to both 
young men, but noncommittal. When Mr. 
Hardy suggested that he take both into his 
office, he looked at young Mr. Mardy and then 
at young Mr. Coolidge, as if to detect smiles 
upon their solemn faces, and, seeing none, pro- 
vided a laugh himself. He slapped a knee and 
said with admirable frankness: 

“Not on your life! One broncho at a time 
is enough for this office. You can come in if 
you want to, but your friend will have to inflict 
himself on somebody else.” 

Calvin heard him with calm. He said good- 
morning and left the distressed Mr. Hardy. 
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Briefly, before his mind’s eye, he had seen the 
legend “Calvin Coolidge, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law” upon a shingle displayed before 
an office for which even now he meant to seek. 
Messrs. Hammond and Field, who had made 
him a good offer, were sorry to see him go, but 
like the faculty of a college that has graduated 
a commendable student, they felt an obscure 
satisfaction in having prepared him for his 
venture. 

He found a small office in a brick’ block im- 
mediately adjacent.to the railroad station and 
placed in a judicious spot the announcement of 
his profession. Then he went abroad in the 
town and resumed acquaintanceship with men 
met and doggedly cultivated during his appren- 
tice days. 

There was Mr. Prouty, once selectman for 


Hadley, who was connected with the Nonotuck 
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Savings Bank that stood in the same block as 
the offices of Hammond and Field. There was 
Phil Gleason, the blacksmith, who was a bigger 
man than John L. Sullivan and as sinewed an 
Irish Democrat as was ever Bourke Cockran in 
New York or the brogue-embattled predecessors 
of Handsome Jim Curley in Boston. There 
was also Mr. James Lucey, the best cobbler in 
Northampton, who occupied a basement in 
Gothic Street near Calvin’s office, and whose 
genesis was also Irish, as Irish as the township 
of Killorglin in the county of Kerry. There 
were many others, men of small means and 
simple viewpoints, who saw in Calvin Coolidge 
not the sharp-nosed repository of an infinite 
and chilling silence, but the sound, responsive 
youth, whose stepmother and grandmother had 
loved him for his dependable humanity, and 
whose quaint, quite unpolitical habit it was to 
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promise no favours and yet always to help his 
friends. 

The Honourable Mr. Hammond who, during 
Coolidge’s incumbency of a clerkship in his 
office, had been elected district attorney, and 
Judge Field, Mayor of Northampton, con- 
sidered with honesty that the law, and never 
politics, was to yield Coolidge a successful 
career. The man was, they told themselves, 
incapable of the hearty and indiscriminate 
handclasp, the jovial smack between the 
shoulder blades, the bluff prodigality of small 
talk that characterized the winning politician 
of whatever party in the state. He knew the 
law; but the foibles of mankind, especially that 
foible that yearns for a little pleasant bally- 
hoo from the lips of a prominent fellow citizen, 
he did not know. Consequently, when in 1899 


Calvin was elected city councilman from the 
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Second Ward, they were pleasantly surprised. 
They realized, but not concisely, that young 
Coolidge was somewhat of an authority on 
forms of government and especially on local 
self-government, but there were lots of men 
who knew things and still were unable to hold 
public office because of inability to favourably 
impress their electorate. 

How Coolidge had impressed, his they did 
not know. They forgot the uncomplicated, un- 
troubled X-ray vision of the simple mind. The 
mind that may so easily be cajoled but never 
really deceived. As city councilman, however, 
Calvin did not surprise them. While he con- 
tinued to build up a law practice, one founded 
entirely on the service of the legal necessities 
of men of small means, he prosecuted his pub- 
lic business with the same efficiency that he had 


displayed while cleaning ink-wells and prepar- 
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ing briefs. Also he continued in communica- 
tion with men like Phil Gleason and Mr. 
Lucey, and his politics never corroded ‘his 
friendships with Democrats. When a Demo- 
cratic councilman died, a colleague, Coolidge 
was the one to offer resolutions of sympathy, 
and when the Democratic wards were once 
aware of this they never forgot it. In 1900 he 
refused to run again for councilman and 
entered the race for city solicitor, a post which 
he secured over a very genial Democrat by 
means of Republican votes in his own ward 
and in the entire city organization, and also by 
means of Democratic votes from Democrats 
who put him above their desire to get the party 
pot a-boiling. 

This was, to accomplished politicians sud 
generis, impressive. Impressive and mysteri- 


ous to opponents who had never seen him rush- 
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ing the can for friends, heelers, and possible 
political adherents. A Democratic councilman 
who met him on the street shortly after this 
event observed his approach with a certain 
partisan rancour. He decided to give the young 
fellow a jolt. Coolidge needn’t think he was 
the people’s unvarying choice just because he 
had cut out a few easy-minded Democrats from 
the fold and riveted himself onto the tailboard 
of the local Republican band wagon. As 
Calvin came-loping by, the councilman halted 
him. He glared at Coolidge, into Coolidge’s 
mildly astonished eyes, and declared with heat 
that he, by Joe, had never voted for him for 
city solicitor. No, by Joe, he hadn’t! Calvin 
said to him kindly, ‘“Well, never mind; some- 
body did,” and loped upon his way. Calvin 
knew who had. Even before his election as 


councilman he had served on the Republican 
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city committee, and besides, he might say with- 
out flattery to himself that as councilman he 
had served the city to the best of his ability and 
the city had apparently liked his wares. 

He held the position of city solicitor for two 
years and then, by appointment, that of clerk 
of courts. He declined re-election and resumed 
the practice of law, a practice now wide and 
continuous, though still not strictly remunera- 
tive. But, as always, Calvin lived frugally 
and absorbed life plain and without the trim- 
mings. He had really no need of money over 
and above an amount sufficient to support him 
as he had been accustomed, and he was accus- 
tomed to the lean of existence. He never 
played. He never had played, either at the 
Notch or at Ludlow, at St. Johnsbury or at 
Amherst. He worked at law or sat in his chair 
and thought. . 
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- Occasionally,, the desire for diversion would 
pop into his consciousness, but its advent was 
rare. When it did,.it was as though the bird in 
a cuckoo clock had neglected its finite duties of 
announcing the hours and had chosen to burst 
into song. Calvin would rise and quit his office 
and, with an alien warmth of anticipation in 
his heart, proceed to a beer garden. He would 
seat himself and order a seidel of Pilsener. 
Then he would: eat two pretzels, drink the 
seidel, and meditate. When the seidel was 
gone, he would pay the shot and return to his 
work. The hour of dissipation was at an end. 

Nevertheless the Republican electorate of 
Northampton. kept him warmly and perma- 
nently in mind. In 1904 he was chairman of 
the Republican City Committee and sat, feel- 
ing tenderly and with sensitiveness two politi- 


cal pulses, that of the state’s Republican or- 
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ganization and of that of Northampton’s. He 
became known abroad. He commenced 
steadily, subcutaneously, to permeate the wide- 
spread party intelligence of Massachusetts 
Republicans. His influence grew because the 
construction of his career was so planned as to 
progress without interference, set-back, or mis- 
management. He made no speeches, performed 
no acts that might harmfully solidify into 
boomerangs and swoop back upon him to de- 
stroy, out of the blue sky of expectation and 
promise. 

Calvin never awoke in the morning to regret 
passionately what he had said the night before 
in the heat of wine or debate. He drank no 
wine. He did not debate. He had only one 
passion, that of holding public office for the 
service of the public. The theory and the prac- 


tice of representative government were the twin 
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dynamos of an intellect developed under Pro- 
fessors Garman and Morse at Amherst between 
the years 1891 and 1895. Between the years 
1895 and 1905 these dynamos functioned for 
experience that, Calvin was convinced, would 
some day be applied upon larger, much larger 
problems. In 1905 he was again in private 
life, practising his profession; and, as though 
it had been the logical move upon the chess- 
board of his career, he got married. 

That year he was living on Round Hill in 
Northampton, rooming with a contemporary 
named Bob Weir. Near by was the Clarke 
School for the Deaf; in the distance wound the 
Connecticut River, and rose the summits of 
Mount Holyoke and Mount Tom. It was a 
nice place to live and conveniently situated. 
The tenor of Calvin’s life remained calm. He 


was contented. Then, one morning while he 
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was shaving before a small mirror hung near a 
window, he saw, passing upon the street below, 
a girl. She was a pretty girl and she walked 
gracefully, but with determination, under 
Calvin’s vantage and eventually out of his sight 
toward the Clarke School for the Deaf. Calvin 
stretched his neck and craned. He had checked 
the downward sweep of his razor and remained 
visaged like Pierrot, half a foamy white, half 
pink. Weir observed him with surprise. 

Calvin craned again, but the girl’ was quite 
definitely gone. He said soberly, “Likely girl 
going up the street,” and added as an after- 
thought, “Guess I'll have to marry her.” 

Weir started. ‘What’s her name?” 

“Don’t know her—yet,” replied Calvin 
bleakly, and resumed his shaving. 

He seemed thoughtful. In time the girl 
passed again beneath his window; to his 
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pleased surprise it seemed evident that she had 
to pass beneath his window every day to arrive 
at her destination. He pointed her out to Weir 
and was not surprised to find that Weir knew 
who she was. Weir was a bright young man 
of a genial and expansive nature who knew lots 
of people. This girl, said Weir, was Miss 
Grace Anna Goodhue and she was a teacher in 
the Clarke School for the Deaf. He, Weir, as 
a steward of this school, had the honour of Miss 
Goodhue’s acquaintance.’ He would introduce 
Calvin to her. He did, and as time passed and 
it became evident that Calvin had now added 
to his routine of life a scheduled attendance 
upon the comely Miss Goodhue, Weir became 
interested. He said to one or two people that 
apparently Miss Goodhue, having taught the 
deaf to hear, aspired now to making the mute 
speak. 
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Others, however, who courted Miss Goodhue 
thought little of Calvin’s competition. They 
pointed out with justice that socially Calvin 
was a washout. He did not, they said, break 
hearts like tea cups when he entered drawing 
rooms, nor did he waltz like a leaf upon the | 
wind. In fact he didn’t waltz at all. He had 
no small talk, and his conversation upon any 
subject bloomed, like the edelweiss, rarely and 
in a cold, forbidding atmosphere. Calvin was 
one man who didn’t have a chance with 
Miss Goodhue. It.was a funny and yet a sad 
thing that the poor chap didn’t seem to realize 
this. 

As a matter of fact, he did realize that things 
might be going better. He was up against pre- 
cisely the same social barrier that, years ago in 
Ludlow, had prevented him from playing the 


charming host to nice schoolgirls with a taste 
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for ice cream; the same that, at Amherst, had 
made his rare expeditions with classmates to 
the adjacent dove-cotes of Smith College sad 
affairs and unproductive of innocent felicity. 
He could not, try as he might, communicate to 
others the intimate friendliness of his nature. 
There were, in the composition of his being, no 
sensitive antenne of expression. Like a ship 
at sea without a wireless, hes was, socially, 
unspeakably alone and out of touch with hu- 
manity. Gloomily he sat in his friend Lucey’s 
cobbling establishment and practised a barren 
introspection. Mr. Lucey, subtly aware of de- 
pression, banged upon a shoe in the mending 
and opened the talk as cautiously as though 
he were Capablanca projecting the Queen’s 
gambit. 

“How are things going on the hill, Mister 
Coolidge?” 
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Calvin emerged from his revery. 

“Not so well, Mister Lucey; not so well.” 

Mr. Lucey became sympathetically down- 
cast, but after a moment brightened hopefully. 
“Mister Coolidge,” he observed tentatively, 
“Tm going to tell you something. The next 
time you see the young lady, don’t be telling 
her all your law and your books and politics, 
and how you're going to get the School Board’s 
nomination. The next time you see her just 
set and look at her shoes. You’-must say, 
‘What beautiful shoes you have on.’ Then be 
looking at her stockings. ‘What lovely stock- 
ings,’ you be saying. And if a mite of her 
petticoat is showing, as no doubt it should, say, 
‘What a becoming dress.’ And so on and so 
forth, right up to her eyes. Then you say out 
loud: ‘What a lovely, attractive lady you are!’ 
And then, ‘What a lucky man it would be that 
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married you.’ And after a bit, ‘And how I'd 
like to be that lucky man!’ ” 

Whereupon Mr. Lucey banged a triumphant 
full stop upon the shoe and peered at his visi- 
tor as Archimedes might have on the brilliant 
resolution of a significant experiment. 

Calvin sat and swung his foot. Anon he 
went away, but Mr. Lucey was no longer aware 
of sadness when he left. ' 

Spring passed. In the early summer Mr. 
Coolidge was again in Mr. Lucey’s basement. 
This time, though introspective, he seemed 
pleasantly so. His expression, Mr. Lucey 
thought, was almost blithe. He sat and swung 
a foot, and the rhythm of that swinging foot 
was nearly a lilt. 

Mr. Lucey, now no longer cautious, said at 
once, “Mister Coolidge, how’s things going on 
the hill?” 
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Calvin smiled. To a stranger his smile 
would have seemed a wintry one, but to Mr. 
Lucey it was generous with the promise of 
great tidings. 

“Much better,” Calvin replied. “Mister 
Lucey, things are going very much bet- 
ter 

He went away. Miss Goodhue was spend- 
ing her vacation in Burlington, Vermont, with 
her father, Andrew Goodhue, a veteran me- 
chanic (one time Cleveland’s appointee as 
steamboat inspector on Lake Champlain), and 
a deacon of the church, and her mother, Mrs. 
Elmira Goodhue. So Calvin went to Burling- 
ton. Approaching the Goodhue home, he met 
Mr. Goodhue, who surveyed him with surprise. 
He showed his surprise. He said at once and 
without hedging: 

“What are you doing here?” 
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Calvin said firmly, “I’m here to marry 
Grace.” 

Mr. Goodhue recovered himself to say in a 
tone full of interest: “Does she know it?” 

“No,” said the younger man, “she doesn’t. 
But she will.” And he went upon his way. 

Calvin Coolidge and Grace Anna Goodhue 
were married on October 4, 1905, in Burling- 
ton by the Reverend E. A. Hungerford. They 
went for a short honeymoon to Montreal, but 
Calvin could not be long away from North- 
ampton, as he had campaigning to accomplish 
before the elections for the School Board. A 
small furnished house was rented from a Smith 
College professor, but in the following spring 
they moved to No. 21 Massasoit Street, into 
the northern half of a double house. Here they 
paid thirty-two dollars a month in rent and 


here they stayed. Massasoit Street was in Re- 
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publican Ward Two. No. 21 was in the core 
of it. | 

Nevertheless, Calvin was defeated for the 
School Board. John J. Kennedy, his Demo- 
cratic opponent, received 934 votes to his 840. 
But no man, Calvin’s friends pointed out, could 
do two important things at once, and it was 
not for them to say that election to the School 
Board compared in significance to getting 
married. 

Calvin still, therefore, in private, life con- 
tinued as legal adviser to a great many men 
whose incomes averaged around three thousand 
dollars a year, and on September 7, 1906, he 
was enormously gratified by the birth of a son. 
This baby was christened John and as he grew 
older it was seen that he favored the Goodhues. 
Calvin’s gratification did not, however, dimin- 


ish for this reason. In his wife he had a young 
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and lovely woman of great natural charm, 
vivacity, and character, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, educated, capable, and 
sweet. Every social attribute denied to Calvin 
was in double strength vested in Grace 
Coolidge. She was a singularly effective per- 
son, of an abundant and tonic personality. To 
the drawing of Calvin’s life, executed strongly 
but in black and white, she bsought colour, 
modelling, and charm, and all this was realized. 
So that for a Coolidge infant to favor its 
mother betokened a gracious and desirable 
amalgam. 

Calvin was happy in Massasoit Street and 
at this same time extremely active abroad. He 
was about to re-enter public life and his law 
practice lay fallow -while he sought votes to 


send him, this time farther than Northampton, 
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to the State Legislature in Boston. While his 
Democratic opponent, an able man with ex- 
perience in dialectics, sought fruitlessly to 
draw him into a public debate, he went from 
house to house in the city and spoke, as was 
his invariable wont, briefly and to the point. 
The people knew him. They remembered that 
in his consecutive public capacities he had done 
his best for them. They opened their doors, 
listened for less than a minute, closed them, 
thought for a while, and when thé time came 
went to the polls. 

“T want your vote. I need it. I shall ap- 
preciate it.” . 

Like Cezsar’s famous trilogy of past partici- 
ples, Calvin’s announcement, curt as the Morse 
code, remained memorable. He had a close 


call on election day, but nosed home with a 
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plurality of sixty-three votes. On January 7, 
1907, armed with a letter of introduction to- 
the speaker of the House, John N. Cole, from 
that same Judge Irwin who had not employed 
him a decade before, Calvin came to Boston 
and to Beacon Hill. He went first to the 
Adams House on Washington Street to secure 
lodgings. Since his yearly salary was seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, he engaged a dollar 
bedroom on the third floor, a bedroom the 
single window of which opened on the airshaft. 
It was a clean room but not cheerful. It was, 
in fact, comparable to a cell in a well-admin- 
istered penitentiary. But it would do. Then 
he left his bag in Room 60 and waited on Mr. 
Cole. This gentleman beheld him without ex- 
citement, though pleasantly, and cast a swift 
eye over his friend Dick Irwin’s letter. It 


read as follows: 
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Dear Joun: 

This will introduce the new member-elect from my 
town, Calvin Coolidge. Like the singed cat, he is bet- 
ter than he looks. He wishes to talk with you about 
committees. Anything you can do for him will be 


appreciated b 
a - Sincerely yours, 


Dick. 





“Like the singed cat Mr. Cole put 
the letter in his pocket and reflected that he had 
never before seen a member of the legislature 
who bore about him fewer signs of the success- 
ful politician. Well, time would tell. 

“Lawyer?” he asked. 

“Member of the Bar.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Cole and placed Calvin 
forthwith on the Committee for Mercantile 
Affairs. (Later, he was put on that on Consti- 
tutional Amendments.) The session opened 
and Calvin took his seat. As the new members 


filed into the Chamber, Martin Lomasney, a 
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battle-scarred and veteran Democratic fixture 
in the House, noted for a weird ability to judge 
newcomers, smote a neighbour and, indicating 
Calvin, said carefully: 

“I’m stumped.” 

He looked again. “No, I’m not. He’s 
either a schoolteacher or an undertaker.” 

It was the only time that Mr. Lomasney had 
ever been 100 per cent. wrong. , 

' The session rolled to its appointed close, 
however, without disclosing to his colleagues 
very much about the member from Northamp- 
ton. It was not until the following year that 
Calvin got his proper berth, a position on the 
Judiciary Committee, and in the meantime he 
spent his week ends in Northampton, his days 
in the Chamber, his evenings alone in his un- 
happy bedroom, working, working on commit- 


tee papers. Occasionally, when that rare de- 
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sire for diversion came upon him, he would, 
after supper, stop by the hotel proprietor’s 
sitting-room office and glance furtively within. 

“Got a minute, Frank Hall?” 

Hall always had a minute and the two 
would sit and smoke cigars, and Calvin, sur- 
prisingly, would talk consecutively for min- 
utes before suddenly clamping his long jaws 
upon the negligible remnant of his Havana and 
bolting away upstairs. 

When his second legislative session came to 
an end he returned to Northampton. Two 
terms were all one man was permitted, and 
there were other good party men awaiting their 
chances. Besides, Calvin had sucked the House 
dry of experience and education. He had 
served on four committees, Constitutional 
Amendments, Mercantile Affairs, Judiciary, 
and Banks and Banking, and he had learnt 
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from all of them. And he was hard up. Pub- 
lic service at a small salary he approved, but 
there was also private service that might not 
be neglected. His wife had borne him another 
son on April 13, 1908, a baby inevitably chris- 
tened Calvin, and a wife and two children had 
to be supported. So Calvin spent the year of 
1909 reassembling his law practice and earn- 
ing his fees, while the Republjcan electorate 
of Northampton sought about in its corporate 
mind for another office in which Coolidge 
might serve them. 

In 1910 it found one. It was time that the 
city had a Republican mayor, and against 
Henry E. Bicknell, the prospective and popu- 
lar Democratic nominee, there was only one 
man to run. This was, of course, Calvin, 
though the city machine had little genuine 


confidence in his chance to defeat an able 
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Democrat, who had been an appointee of that 
brilliant executive, Governor Billy Russell, 
and who was a Thirty-third Degree Mason, a 
Past High Priest of the Royal Arch Chapter, 
Knights Templars, and Exalted Ruler of the 
Elks. Calvin belonged to no societies, clubs, 
or organizations of any sort. He had never 
joined anything. When he wasn’t in his office 
he was at home. Still, he remained the Re- 
publican’s best bet and he entered the lists. 
Mr. Bicknell, with the odds his‘way, then 
made what proved to be a shocking and dis- 
astrous mistake. Out of the goodness of his 
heart, and to aid the pastor of the Jonathan 
Edwards Congregational Church, he volun- 
teered to debate, before the newly organized 
men’s club of that church, either side of the 
saloon question. He preferred, of course, to 
debate on that side which defended saloons, 
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but since in the late months of 1909 no one 
wished to argue any other side but this, Mr. 
Bicknell, to help the pastor, agreed himself to 
attack the liquor palaces. He did so and, being 
a good debater and a powerful speaker, he at- 
tacked them shrewdly and did them a mischief. 
The wet forces, wounded and bitterly sur- 
prised, then laid for Mr. Bicknell. When he 
campaigned for the mayoralty, they decided 
that regardless of his explanations he was not 
a safe man to tie to. They passed him up. 
Quite coldly they decided, such of them as 
were Democrats, that wet or dry, Mr. Bicknell 
had a lot less sense than the Republican 
nominee who said nothing and therefore never 
had anything to explain. As for the dry 
Democrats, they were outraged by Mr. Bick- 
nell’s shameful avowal that at the debate he 
had only been kidding all the time. In fact, 
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though the Democratic machine fought for its 
man like grim death, the election proved that 
what should have been a walk-over for Mr. 
Bicknell was a victory, slim but authentic, for 
Mr. Coolidge. Calvin won by 187 votes. 
Later, however, he was re-elected, and the rec- 
ord of his service was found in the fact that his 
plurality in 1911 was of 256 votes. 

His opponents claimed in vain that his 
administrations were colourless. He accom- 
plished business and issued no _ statements. 
There was, at the polls, always a plurality in 
his favour that declared that he didn’t have 
to. 

He did, however, issue one statement to his 
old friend and classmate, Mr. Ernest Weaver 
Hardy. Mr. Hardy, at the annual banquet of 
the Hampshire County Sportsman’s Club, 


spoke in jovial, at times ribald, reminiscence 
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of His Honour, as he, Mr. Hardy, had known 
him. It was a superb banquet, with good 
wines and sound spirits, and when Mr. Hardy, 
not a tall man, thick-necked and very florid, 
told of Calvin’s experiences as a sportsman, 
the table roared. Mr. Hardy announced with 
gestures that the only time Calvin had ever 
gone hunting he had armed himself with a rifle 
inherited from an ancestor who had fought 
with Ethan Allen. A woodchuck, he said, had 
observed Calvin’s approach from afar and had, 
at the proper moment, broken cover and 
charged with threatening roars. Calvin, 
affirmed Mr. Hardy, had not stayed to brave 
this terrible frontal attack. Flinging the an- 
cestral musket from him, he had fled, the wood- 
chuck a horrid menace at his heels. This story, 
construed by the mayor’s henchmen as a bit of 
friendly jibing, was not so interpreted by such 
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Democratic opponents as Ben Cook and others, 
who beheld in it proof of their assertions that 
Calvin was scared to come into the open and 
fight his fights publicly with speeches, frequent 
rhetoric, and debate. Mr. Hardy, however, 
secured a good “hand” and sat down firm in 
the conviction that there were other and per- 
haps better after-dinner speakers than Depew, 
Hedges, or Choate. Calvin had not smiled. 
In time he rose to speak and, rising, he let his 
eyes drift casually upon Mr. Hardy, now 
shorter, thicker, and redder than ever, with 
good food, good drink, and gamesome wit. 
There fell a silence. All eyes turned toward 
His Honour, who seemed briefly to ponder. 
Then, in his astonishing voice, he said dispas- 
sionately, indicating Mr. Hardy: 

“Seems they don’t enforce the short lobster 


law up in western Massachusetts. ’Cause, if 
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they did, your toastmaster wouldn’t be here to- 
night.” 

~The house came down. Most of it, it seemed 
to Mr. Hardy, upon his head. 

Calvin served as Northampton’s mayor from 
1910 to 1911, and from 1911 to 1912. But 
in 1912 his party organization and his electo- 
rate saw in him a Republican of too large a 
caliber to remain in any Massachusetts city of 
less importance than the capital. In that year 
they returned him to Beacon Hill, this time to 
the Senate. Back to the Adams House and the 
inside bedroom, the Northampton-Boston com- 
muters’ service, the routine of session, the in- 
tensive homework. Holding office, public 
service, the two one and indissoluble. Calvin’s 
hobby: his vocation, his career. He packed 
and left Northampton. He was leaving it 


forever, so far as it meant for him further civic 
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advancement. He had outgrown it and so ful- 
filled Northampton’s plans for him. 

In the Senate from 1912 to 1914 he served 
upon committees for which his studied accumu- 
lation of theoretical and practical information 
admirably fitted him. This time the singed cat 
demonstrated just how good it was. He was 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. 
He was chairman of that on Legal Affairs. He 
was chairman of the Committee on Railroads, 
chairman of the Special Legislative Committee 
on Reconciliation, and served on those of 
Cities and Municipal Finance. He supported 
Thomas L. Hisgen of West Springfield by in- 
suring the passage of the anti-discrimination 
bill which protected Mr. Hisgen and other 
small oil operators against the oil monopoly. 
He was largely instrumental, as chairman of 


the Committee on Reconciliation, in settling 
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the Lawrence textile strike of 1913 and secur- 
ing better wages for the workers. He pro- 
cured $75,000 more for the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College than it had ever before 
received from the State. He did many things, 
small things, which made life pleasanter for 
citizens of Massachusetts, and when in 1914 
he broke a precedent and asked his Northamp- 
ton electorate for a third term, he got it. The 
presidency of the Senate having been left va- 
cant by its former incumbent’s defeat at the 
polls, Calvin left Northampton on a hot day 
in August and silently invested Boston, where 
he saw colleagues and tested the party machine. 
His long and bony fingers were by now as 
sensitized to the action of that formidable 
mechanism as are Paderewski’s to the keyboard, 
and when the session opened he was president 
of the Senate. 
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He had definitely emerged above the level 
of his fellows. 

Also, he was forty-two years of age and pre- 
cisely as uncommunicative as he had been 
twenty-three years before when he had walked, 
bag and hat in hand, down a tree-lined street 
in Amherst. His inclination for silence, native 
to his fibre, had, since nothing had proved it 
injurious, protected and fostered his progress. 
Without fife and drum and loud bassoon he 
had succeeded. Without them he‘would and 
did proceed. 

As presiding officer of the Senate of 1914 
he enunciated, in his dissonant and steely 
twang, the shortest inaugural speech on record: 

“Do the day’s work. If it be to protect the 
rights of the weak, whoever objects, do it. If 
it be to help a powerful corporation better to 


serve the people, whatever the opposition, do 
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that. Expect to be called a standpatter, but 
don’t be a standpatter. Expect to be called a 
demagogue, but don’t be a demagogue. Don’t 
hesitate to be as revolutionary as science. 
Don’t hesitate to be as reactionary as the multi- 
plication table. Don’t expect to build up the 
weak by pulling down the strong. Don’t hurry 
to legislate. Give administration a chance to 
catch up with legislation.” ‘ 

Calvin’s Credo! 

He was, the following year, re-elected with- 
out opposition. He had, for a year, listened 
to debates, sifted their essence while yet the 
speakers practised a windy formula of forensic 
expression to add not a whit to the considered 
premise. And he hated empty words. So, 
upon his second inaugural, he was himself more 


compact in words than ever before. He pro- 
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duced a speech hewn down to an epigram, an 
oration whittled to a mere command: 

“Honourable Senators—my sincerest thanks 
I offer you. Conserve the firm foundations of 
our institutions. Do your work with the spirit 
of a soldier in the public service. Be loyal to 
the Commonwealth and to yourselves. And 
be brief—above all things, BE BRIEF.” 

Since legislation could not be effectively 
prosecuted in silence, he chose the next best 


; 


thing. 
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One day in 1913, Mr. Frank Waterman 
Stearns, a prominent merchant of Boston and 
a wealthy and respected citizen of the Com- 
monwealth, had taken his way to the State 
House. He wished to see the Honourable Cal- 
vin Coolidge. Mr. Stearns was an alumnus of 
Amherst, class of ’78, and wag vitally inter- 
ested in Amherst’s welfare. He wished to se- 
cure for Amherst improved sewer facilities, and 
he was bending every effort to put through the 
Massachusetts legislature a bill that would 
achieve this end. He knew the Honourable 
Calvin Coolidge to be an Amherst graduate and 
as such, and as an influential legislator into the 
bargain, it was inconceivable to Mr. Stearns 


that Mr. Coolidge would not promptly support 
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the Amherst sewer bill and engage to put it 
through. 

He entered the State House confidently and 
asked for the whereabouts of Mr. Coolidge. 
He was told. Resolutely he entered a com- 
mittee room and beheld his man. He saw at 
once that any pleasant patter touching their 
common Alma Mater, dear college days, and 
happy hours on the old campus had best not 
be made use of. Mr. Coolidge, Amherst 795, 
was not the perennial undergraduate. 

Indeed, it seemed at first to Mr. Stearns that, 
in the accepted and jovial sense of the word, 
it was extremely doubtful whether Mr. 
Coolidge had even been an undergraduate at 
all. Composed of strong yet somewhat chill- 
ing angles, his face, turned to meet Mr. 


Stearns’s kindly spectacled eyes, forbade 
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familiarity and seemed urgent to inquire what 
Mr. Stearns had disturbed him for, and why. 
Mr. Stearns observed this and came right to the 
point. He said that Amherst sewers were in- 
sufficient and that a bill to rectify this 
was before the legislature—and would Mr. 
Coolidge help to put it through? Then he 
paused, and awaited Mr. Coolidge’s enthusi- 
astic assent. Mr. Coolidge considered very 
briefly. Then he declared, to Mr. Stearns’s 
dismayed astonishment, that it was too late. 
He added, in a terse twang: 

“Time for consideration of new business has 
passed.” 

That was all. The matter was closed. 
Dazed, Mr. Stearns retired. And he retired in 
anger. It seemed to him that as a loyal Am- 
herst graduate Mr. Coolidge was terrible. It 
also seemed to him that Mr. Coolidge had 
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quacked at him. For quite a while after this 
he was sore on the subject of the senator from 
Northampton and when asked about it, said so. 

A year later, with Mr. Coolidge presiding 
officer of the Senate, Amherst got her enlarged 
and beautified sewers. 

Unknown to Mr. Stearns, Mr. Coolidge had 
considered the bill, approved it, and insured 
its passage, That was his way. 

Years before, his friend Mr. Lucey had been 
extremely concerned because, though she had 
fulfilled the necessary scholarly conditions and 
fairly won it, his daughter Margaret had not 
been awarded a scholarship to Smith College. 
She had not filed her application in time, or 
something like that. Mr. Lucey was not quite 
clear what it was that had gone wrong, but he 
was grieved. Mr. Coolidge had heard of his 
trouble, and later Margaret had received her 
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scholarship and had attended Smith College, 
graduating with distinction and eventually be- 
coming secretary to the Honourable Henry P. 
Field. Mr. Coolidge had contrived all this. 
Unknown to Mr. Lucey, he had seen President 
Seeley of Smith College and had straightened 
things out. Thereafter Margaret had sat in 
the mayors box at the theatre and had 
prospered. ‘ 

Thus had it been with Mr. Stearns’s project 
for the Amherst sewers; and the singularly un- 
obtrusive but effective qualities of the senator 
from Northampton became suddenly Mr. 
Stearns’s chief enthusiasm. At a dinner of 
Amherst men in Boston, in April, 1915, during 
which the talk dealt with the admirable but 
irritating cohesion of Harvard men in business 
or in politics, Judge Field pointed out that it 
was high time for Amherst men to get solidly 
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together and put forward one of their own. 
The name of Calvin Coolidge, Amherst ’95, 
then lived on the tongues of at least two men 
present, and a boom was born. 

Mr. Stearns, having in his mind’s eye the 
highest elective office in the country and, like 
steps before a throne, only two lesser ones to: 
be held before attaining it, fostered this boom 
as once the vestals fed their undying fire. 
From that moment on he made the name 
Coolidge a talking point in any discussion 
whatever that arose touching state or national 
politics. He made the acquaintance and then 
engaged the friendship of the man who had 
once seemed to rebuff him, and this relationship 
he invested with the devotion of a constant and 
active service. He stopped acquaintances on 
the street to tell them about Coolidge of North- 


ampton, and buttonholed old friends to ex- 
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patiate to them, his brown eyes luminous with 
delightful sincerity, on the excellence of this 
truly great young man. And as Mr. Stearns 
was among the first citizens of Boston and a 
man of a wide acquaintance, Calvin’s name be- 
came, as it were, overnight, in as common cur- 
rency as an American dime. 

His speeches were circulated, at the instance 
of Mr. Stearns, throughout the state, and in 
time were expanded into a volume entitled, 
Have Faith in Massachusetts, copies of which 
Mr. Stearns disposed of in their thousands. 
Mr. Stearns had in mind the lieutenant gov- 
ernorship of Massachusetts for his man, then 
the governorship, then the Presidency. But 
the lieutenant governorship came first and must 
be achieved. He gave a dinner, therefore, at 
the Algonquin Club on Commonwealth Avenue 


in February, 1916, and invited influential men 
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to come, meet, and eat with his pearl among 
politicians. 

After dinner, during which Calvin had pre- 
sented his habitual silent gravity, Mr. Stearns 
urged him to announce his candidacy for the 
lieutenant governorship. He said that Mr. 
Guy A. Ham, a brilliant and capable man, was 
already in the field, and that if Mr. Ham were 
to be defeated, no further delay might be in- 
dulged in. Calvin, however, did not, during 
this or other post-prandial discussions, commit 
himself. To his friend’s intense anxiety, he 
did, in fact, keep utterly silent upon the sub- 
ject until May. Then, suddenly, in May, he 
opened up. He dined with Mr. Stearns and 
toward the end of the meal leaned over and 
placed a slip of paper beside his host’s plate. 
Mr. Stearns read it and his face was illumined 


with relief. Upon it were pencilled the words: 
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“T am a candidate for lieutenant governor. 
GG.z 

Calvin Coolidge had waited for two reasons. 
Until Grafton D. Cushing, incumbent of the 
office, had definitely chosen to resign it to run 
for governor, and until his own announced 
candidacy might no longer complicate his posi- 
tion as president of the Senate, he had not 
stirred. In May, however, these problems had 
been resolved. In that month he entered the 
race for nomination as lieutenant governor and 
defeated Mr. Ham, everywhere considered a 
notably effective speaker, by 74,592 votes to 
50,401. In the following November he toured 
the state with the Honourable Samuel W. Mc- 
Call, candidate for governor, and the ticket 
thus composed was voted into office. 

The first of Mr. Stearns’s ambitions was 


realized. His man was twice re-elected, each 
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time by greater pluralities, and in 1918, on the 
withdrawal of Governor McCall, he was 
nominated by the Republican organization for 
governor of Massachusetts. No one in his 
party opposed him, and he defeated Richard 
H. Long, the Democratic candidate, by 17,035 
votes. 

He was inaugurated on January I, 1919, 
under the eyes of his wife and his two boys, and 
of Frank Waterman Stearns. Mr. Stearns’s 
eyes preserved, behind their misty’ glasses, an 
ascending flame of joy in this destiny that was 
being accomplished before them. If he had 
been Calvin’s father, Mr. Stearns could not 
have been more intimately concerned in this 
victory. And after the victory, there was but 
one more to achieve. Shadowy, yet growing 
always a little more substantial, a little less 


vague in bulk and outline, loomed, for Mr. 
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Stearns, above Beacon Hill the lineaments of 
the White House. Like the chorus rhythm in 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” the tenor 
of the political career of the one-time senator 
from Northampton was waxing to its crescendo 
and ultimate completion. 

Calvin himself, when the ceremonies attend- 
ant upon the investiture of office were termi- 
nated, returned with his family to the Adams 
House. He had now two rooms in the Adams 
House, two cheerful rooms that would serve 
him as executive mansion. He resumed life 
upon its familiar basis, untroubled by con- 
gratulatory ballyhoo or dreams of a grandeur 
still to come. As he had once prosecuted, as 
city solicitor of Northampton, Northampton’s 
legal business, so now, as governor of Massa- 
chusetts, he prosecuted the public business. of 
the Commonwealth. He vetoed what bills his 
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experience bade him reject, reorganized admin- 
istrative departments, abolished needless or 
ineffective offices. His executive acts were in- 
exorable and their effect definitely authorita- 
tive. No one, disappointed seekers after office 
or those who had held offices and who had lost 
them after the governor’s reorganization poli- 
cies had been put into effect, could prevail 
against his measures. They were issued for the 
good of the Commonwealth and for that good 
they went into effect. ; 

Certain public servants who ee removal 
from their positions did protest and one pro- 
tested loudly. He had many things to say, all 
fiercely derogatory to the governor, and he said 
them with violence, and publicly, so that all 
might hear. But it availed him nothing. The 
governor was governor and would remain so 


until the end of his term. And also the gov- 
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ernor was Calvin Coolidge and Calvin Coolidge 
would certainly and stubbornly remain so quite 
indefinitely. So passed the winter, and the 
spring and summer of 1919. As executive, 
Calvin was inflexible; as a man among men, 
he remained solitary, unsocial, and shy. It was 
the old story; and as he had always been, so 
he remained. 

In tune with a political infinjte, he was per- 
petually out of tune with a social one. The 
prayer of a friend that he loosen up, unbend, 
snap out of it, and smile now and then fell on 
soil willing to put forth but unable to. And 
he had done his best. After preliminary men- 
tal exercise he had approached this friend and 
observed, in what he intended to be a voice sin- 
cerely cordial, that he and Mrs. Coolidge would 
be lunching at the Bellevue at one. He added 
dispiritedly, ‘Come, if you want to.” 
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It was absolutely the best he could do. Yet 
he could delay an important gathering of Re- 
publican leaders indefinitely while Edward 
Horrigan, his bodyguard, searched for a humble 
friend whom Calvin wished to ride with him 
to Norumbega Park. When men came to him 
with reasonable and justified requests and 
heard that unmelodious but unforgettable 
voice pronounce, ““Well—maybe. Guess not,” 
or, ““Well—see what I can do ’baout it,” they 
left him as once Mr. Stearns had left him, in 
hot and active annoyance. And afterward, 
they found that their requests had been granted. 

His charming wife, whose social gifts were 
manifest and shining, understood him as his 
grandmother had understood him and as his 
stepmother did, and did not, when she went out 
to a party that he was not able to attend, re- 


sent his telephoning her in a manner so terse as 
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to be almost completely cryptic. Ringing, the 
telephone would yield five words, and five 
only: 

“This Grace? Cal. Hop home!”’—and 
there was an end. 

But Mrs. Coolidge understood and knew that 
there was always a good reason for her to re- 
turn swiftly to the Adams House, even if not 
in the manner stated. But to others, to the 
representatives of old and established Back 
Bay families, he remained an enigma. His 
ways were not their ways, his speech not their 
speech, his fashion of existence, even in its 
smallest aspects, not theirs. 

To begin with, he still lived, when not active 
on Beacon Hill, in one half of a two-family 
house in Massasoit Street, Northampton. He 
did not belong to the Somerset Club, nor did 
he, in hours of relaxation, play golf at the 
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Country Club or Braeburn, or sail in yachts off 
Nahant or Pride’s Crossing. The echoes of his 
salty monosyllables, uttered in the past in 
legislative chambers, remained only in the 
minds of colleagues who forgot them until 
years later, or hung, mutely and in shadow, 
with those other ghosts of memorable debates, 
in the corridors of the State House. 

One might pleasantly remember his reply, 
delivered in the House, to a colleague dissimi- 
larly minded upon a bill under discussion, a 
colleague who spoke windily and at length, 
prefacing each period and each argument with 
the affirmative statement, “It is.” Calvin, 
when he had risen to refute, had said, clearly 
but dejectedly, as though the talk had wearied 
him: “Mr. Speaker: It isn’t”—and had sat 
down. 


Or one might recall his consoling words to 
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Senator Walter E. McLane, bidden by a col- 
league to go to hell, and justly incensed at 
such an order. Calvin, at his words of strenu- 
ous protest, had said encouragingly, “It’s all 
right, Walter; I’ve looked up the law and 
there is nothing to compel you to go.” And, 
too, his brevity could be steeled with authority, 
and as trenchant as an axe blade. He could 
write, to his house chairman of ,the Committee 
on Railroads, touching the chairman’s attitude 
on a bill before him, “Sand your tracks; you’re 
slipping,” and expect results. 

But memories such as these did not filter 
beyond the Chambers into the consciousness of 
the Boston of Beacon Street, Commonwealth 
Avenue, and the genteel purlieus of the Back 
Bay. The Boston of the Saturday Club, of 
Charles Francis Adams, of Edmund Quincy, 
Henry Lee Higginson, William Roscoe Thayer, 
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and the rest was not, and perhaps could never 
be, the Boston of Calvin Coolidge. Senator 
Lodge was that Boston’s statesman, and Sena- 
tor Lodge could say to Henry L. Stoddard, at 
a dinner at the Chicago Club in 1920, touching 
Calvin’s presidential chances, “Nominate a 
man who lives in a two-family house? Never! 
Massachusetts is not for him.” The Senator 
would have been more strictly accurate had he 
said that the Back Bay was not for him, for 
this was, in substance, true. Unlike preceding 
governors of the Commonwealth, the brilliant 
Russell or the able and scholarly McCall, 
Calvin Coolidge held no great Boston names 
enfeoffed, to niche his purely social eminence 
in a Back Bay hall of fame. 

Providentially, he did not have to. In the 
two-room suite at the Adams House, his private 


life constituted a recurring pattern of homely 
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incident, uncomplicated, uninteresting, mono- 
chromatic, and a little drab, but in the executive 
offices of the governor, the mind that struck 
no sparks upon the anvil of human communion 
functioned to serve the people smoothly, effi- 
ciently and well. It did not concern Calvin 
that an opponent could say that hearing the 
governor make a speech was like marvelling at 
a crow become vocal, in a liquid coloratura, in 
the soprano’s role in Carmen. Nor, later, 
would it concern him that a friend should 
awake Senator Lodge to tell him that Coolidge 
was the greatest man yet brought forth into 
national politics by the State of Massachusetts. 
Or that the venerable Senator should go to 
sleep again happily upon this declaration, as 
one might upon a nonsense rhyme by Lear. 

If a clever lady should one day muse that 
certainly Mr. Coolidge was weaned upon a 
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pickle, or that every time he spoke a moth took 
flight from his mouth, and these frolic thoughts 
came to his ears, he did not blench. In the 
congregation of his opinions there was none so 
negligibly statured that it could stoop to prob- 
lems of personal content, and, after all, Ply- 
mouth Notch, not Boston, was his home town, 
and there and in Northampton lived his 
friends. So he governed Massachusetts during 
the year of 1919, and as the summer stumbled, 
gasping and dusty and dry, as is the custom of 
summers in Boston, into fall, Armageddon, at 
first on purely civic lines, was preparing. 

For the policemen of Boston, displeased with 
wages, living quarters, and order of routine, 
wished to affiliate themselves with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and profit thereby. 
Now the policemen of Boston are directed by 


a commissioner appointed by the governor with 
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the advice and consent of the governor’s coun- 
cil, a commissioner whose term is for five years 
and who is empowered to frame and to pre- 
scribe rules for efficiency and discipline, and to 
deal out merited punishment. This commis- 
sioner may not, however, increase wages with- 
out authority from the mayor, so that, though 
appointed by and responsible to the governor, 
he is partly subject to civic control. 

In the fall of 1919 the Boston police com- 
missioner was Edwin Upton Curtis, appointed 
by Governor McCall. Mr. Curtis was repre- 
sentative of the finest type of Boston gentle- 
man. He was wise, capable, honest, and 
courageous. He saw, and said, that the affilia- 
tion of policemen with the American Federation 
of Labor was unwise, unsafe, and to be 
prevented. His predecessor, Mr. Stephen 
O’Meara, had said the same thing and had 
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issued an order against it. Mr. Curtis upheld 
and was prepared to enforce this order. On 
July 29, he had, in fact, issued to the police- 
men of Boston the following statement: 

“T desire to say to the members of the force 
that I am firmly of the opinion that a police 
officer cannot consistently belong to a union 
and perform his sworn duty. I am not an 
opponent of labour unions, and neither was Mr. 
O’Meara. He pointed out in well-chosen lan- 
guage that there is no question in ,the police 
department as to how much of an employer’s 
profits should be shared with the workers. 
Policemen are public officers. They have taken 
an oath of office. That oath requires them to 
carry out the law with strict impartiality, no 
matter what their personal feeling may be.” 

This statement the policemen of Boston con- 


sidered in the light of a pleasant but trivial 
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jest, and on August 11th organized a union in 
secret session and affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

But they had misjudged Mr. Curtis. On 
August 26th and 29th he placed on trial nine- 
teen leaders for the violation of his ruling. 
These men contended that they were entitled 
to higher wages and better living quarters and 
refused to surrender their affiliation. While 
their trial was in progress, Mayor Andrew J. 
Peters appointed a committee of responsible 
citizens which considered the matter and advo- 
cated a compromise, to wit: that the policemen 
be allowed to unionize locally but that they 
surrender their affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor, and that the men already 
on trial for deliberate insubordination be ac- 
quitted. Mayor Peters had no choice but to 


approve this compromise. Mr. Curtis, how- 
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ever, flatly refused it, and on September 8th 
suspended the nineteen men on trial. On 
September 9th Calvin, returning from North- 
ampton where he had been snatching a very 
brief repose, supported Mr. Curtis, and com- 
municated with Mayor Peters to this effect. 

On the same day, at a little after five in the 
afternoon, 1,117 patrolmen out of 1,544 
walked out. 

At eleven o’clock that night a crap game was 
in full swing in the Mall of the Boston Com- 
mon, directly opposite Park Street. At a 
quarter-past eleven a street car in South Boston 
was held up and stoned by a mob. Ten min- 
utes later another mob, gathered in Scollay 
Square, gave tongue and on its multiplex legs 
started up Tremont Street. The metropolitan 
police sought to drive it but they might as well 
have sought to herd an avalanche. Ugly, 
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clamant, and vast, it proceeded through shop- 
ping districts, breaking store windows and 
looting their contents, all with a sound as of 
quarrelling dogs. In the Back Bay, people kept 
themselves close at home and listened for an 
alien tumult in their quiet streets, and the 
sound of conflict. 

So the night of September 9th passed, and 
the morning of September 10th found Boston 
defiled with plundering and apparently at the 
mercy of that purely urban type of human 
weasel that always quits its hole at the first 
lapse of concerted laws. Daylight robberies 
were common, crap games clicked and shuffled 
in historic streets. That morning Mr. Curtis 
declared to Mayor Peters that he was of the 
opinion that tumult, riot, or mob was threat- 
ened and that His Honour might act under 
Chapter 327 of the Statutes, etc. 
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Mayor Peters issued a proclamation assum- 
ing control of the police, precepted what state 
guardsmen were in the city of Boston and re- 
quested the governor to order not less than 
three regiments of infantry to report at places 
specified not later than five in the afternoon. 
But now that the fight was on, Calvin did not 
wait until five o’clock. : 

The regiments were mobilized forthwith and 
the rioting, crescendo on the morning of the 
10th, thereafter steadily declined, On the 
11th the governor took over the police depart- 
ment from the mayor and called out the entire 
State Militia. The weasels bolted in twos and 
threes and though crowds still milled in 
Scollay Square it was no longer safe to shatter 
windows and roll dice in public thoroughfares. 
The pathetic instance of the sailor who, both 


hands crammed with bills collected in four tri- 
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~ umphant passes, took the chance native to his 
character and sought to dive into the Park 
Street subway when summoned by a guards- 
man to stand, made an uncheerful impression 
on fellow gamesters. The guardsman, strolling 
down Park Street, had beheld the game and 
had approached it at the double. The players 
had at once departed in swift and zigzag flight, 
all but the happy and single-minded seaman 
who lingered to gather the spoils. While still 
many yards away, the guardsman shouted to 
him to remain, but his suggestion was disre- 
garded, and as the boy ducked toward the 
cavern of the subway entrance, the guardian 
of the peace pulled his gun and threw a ran- 
dom shot in his direction to warn him not to 
come again to play. Had he been the finest 
pistol marksman in the world and aiming at 


the bouncing blob of blue on the Common, the 
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chances would have been ten to one against a 
hit, but, to his horror, the guardsman saw the 
blob bounce once again, violently, and then 
no more. The boy, with his brown fingers 
clenched amid the greenbacks, had made his 
last port. After this there was no more crap 
shooting, save in corners. 

But Mr. Coolidge had other trials than these. 
While at work on his proclamation to the peo- 
ple, dated September 11th, a deputation of 
eighteen men and women Jabour-union leaders, 
representing 80,000 individuals active in the 
key industries, called upon him and gave him 
the choice of immediately reinstating the 
1,117 striking policemen or of coping with a 
general strike of vast magnitude that would 
tie up water and surface transportation, tele- 
phones and business activities throughout 


Greater Boston. It was a bullying demand 
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and Calvin has always been hard to bully. He 
said that he supported his police commissioner. 
The deputation left quietly. Its bluff had been 
called. 

Later, when he was preparing to follow up 
his support of Mr. Curtis by not only refusing 
to reinstate the striking policemen but by issu- 
ing an order providing for their replacement by 
loyal recruits, another deputation, composed 
this time of business men interested in his 
political career and keenly and anxiously 
aware that the following month would bring 
another gubernatorial campaign, came to him 
and declared that if he persisted in defying the 
American Federation of Labor, he would never 
again hold public office in Massachusetts. The 
governor, for perhaps five seconds, thought 
upon their words. Then he observed colour- 


lessly but conclusively : 
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“It is not necessary for me to hold another 
office.” 

This deputation, too, went quietly away. 

In the meantime Mr. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
had bought into the game with an urgent plea 
for the striking police. The governor’s reply 
to him sounded the last note in the controversy 
and quite suddenly drew upon himself the 
fervid public interest of every state in the 
Union. Coolidge of Massachusetts was pre- 
sented, in a limelight no less dazzling than had 
played upon that other governor, as a pendant 
to Altgeld of Illinois. One pardoned; the 
other, seeing clearly that to do so would de- 
stroy the dignity and significance of vested 
authority, refused to. He said, among other 
things, in his message to Mr. Gompers that, 
“The right of the police of Boston to affiliate 
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has always been questioned, never granted, is 
now prohibited,” and he pointed out to the 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
in words that later challenged in headlines 
from coast to coast, that, ‘“There is no right to 
strike against the public safety by anybody, 
anywhere, anytime.” 

A month later, Richard H. Long, Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor, made the police 
strike and Calvin’s part in it his single issue 
and bought a new silk hat for ceremonial pur- 
poses. But he never wore it in the part for 
which it was intended. Because Coolidge was 
re-elected by a majority of 125,101 votes, more 
than he had ever before received in his life. 

Opponents, and among them Richard H. 
Long, had charged that when on September 9th 
the police had walked out, Calvin had left 
Peters to cope with the rioting, and that when 
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Peters had called on the State Guard to quell 
the disturbance on the 10th, the Governor was 
still on the fence awaiting his cue. Then, on 
the 11th, when all was over but the shouting, 
he had bustled in with proclamations and 
things and stolen the credit for breaking the 
strike. Calvin remained unshaken by these ac- 
cusations and apparently few voting citizens of 
Massachusetts believed them. Certainly much, 
much fewer than Mr. Long had hoped. 

And so, with Frank Waterman Stearns like 
a radiant, sack-suited, and bespbttacled Ma- 
homet in the background, the one god of Mr. 
Stearns’s political belief remained supreme 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

And 1920 was to be a Presidential year. To 
Mr. Stearns, luminous with that consistent con- 
fidence that has so often made of ordinary men 


extraordinary crusaders, the time was ripe for 
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the supreme ascension. His man had smitten 
organized labour, and organized labour in 
Massachusetts had taken his smiting and had 
liked it. He had been re-elected in spite of the 
verdict of the educated money as represented by 
Richard H. Long and other opponents. 
Massachusetts, thought Mr. Stearns, was now 
definitely becoming too small to hold him, and 
that illusional projection of the White House, 
vague above Beacon Hill, was to be vague no 
longer. 

The Coolidge boom grew during the winter 
of that year, like Carrel’s living tissue, cell by 
cell, until it filled the political horizons of in- 
fluential men who, a decade before, had never 
dreamt of Calvin. Associated in this astonish- 
ing construction of an idea were such widely 
diversified personalities as those of Winthrop 
Murray Crane, William M. Butler, Thomas 
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White, General John H. Sherburne, John N. 
Cole, he who had first received the singed cat 
from Northampton, Lieutenant Governor 
Channing Cox, the Honourable Joseph Everett 
Warner, the Honourable Benjamin Loring 
Young, the Honourable Charles L. Burrill, and 
others. When the Massachusetts delegation to 
the Republican National Convention arrived 
in Chicago in June, Coolidge was as satisfac- 
torily vested in its corporate mind as though 
he were a million-dollar check in its corporate 
wallet. But there was one hitch. A hitch, in 
fact, so irremediable and so disrupting that it 
preyed upon the nerves of Mr. Stearns night 
and day. Henry Cabot Lodge, senior Senator 
from Massachusetts, and for the span of a 
man’s memory a power in national Republican 
politics, was not and had never been for Gov- 


ernor Coolidge. His observation to Henry L. 
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Stoddard touching the two-family house fixed 
the chilly tenor of his attitude toward Mr. 
Stearns’s great man. And Senator Lodge 
headed the Massachusetts delegation, con- 
trolled certain of its undeniably significant 
votes, and was to make the keynote speech of 
the convention. | 

All this constituted a tangible woe to Mr. 
Stearns but he had not, as Walt Whitman 
wrote to Emerson, come this far to turn back. 
While Lodge was destroying a fine speech by 
allowing it to decline into what many had no 
choice but to construe as a personal attack on 
Woodrow Wilson, while the forces of General 
Leonard Wood and those of Governor Frank 
Lowden were flexing throats to engage in the 
battle of the ballot, while Harry M. Dougherty 
of Ohio was pleasurably whispering to friends 
that from the Wood-Lowden deadlock his old 
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pal Warren G. Harding would spring like 
Pallas from the head of Zeus, Frank Waterman 
Stearns was distributing copies of Have Faith 
in Massachusetts and buttonholing all who 
would listen, with that mild but terrible in- 
sistence that enabled Peter the Hermit to 
launch the first crusade. 

In the convention chamber itself ballot suc- 
ceeded ballot to etch into desperate relief the 
fact that Wood and Lowden might neither of 
them succeed. On Friday the 11th Wood, in 
the fourth call, received 314% votes 3; 492 
were necessary. After the third Lodge had 
swung to his support with the votes of such 
men as E. A. Coolidge, Edward Thurston, 
Casper G. Bacon and Lewis Parkhurst. The 
unity of his delegation was thus maimed for 
‘Calvin’s needs, but Wood did not profit. Re- 


cess was declared and after midnight, in Room 
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404 of the Blackstone Hotel, George Harvey, 
Hert of Kentucky, and Senators Brandegee, 
Lodge, Wadsworth, Calder, Smoot, and Medill 
McCormick peered at one another through 
the blue drifting layers of cigar smoke, and 
fumbled for plans. One was for waiting until 
Monday to decide upon a name to break the 
deadlock, but another, drearily conscious of a 
sweat-drenched shirt, a smoke-rasped throat, 
and the monetary claims of Chicago, arose and 
affirmed that he was paying twelve dollars a 
day for a damned bad room and he himself 
would be damned if he would stay any longer. 
Someone opened a window and while the 
tobacco smoke swooped out into the heavy 
night, the name of Senator Warren G. Harding 
of Ohio was mentioned, commented on, and 
approved. 


Next morning the delegation leaders were 
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instructed and on the sixth ballot of Satur- 
day Senator Warren G. Harding of Ohio 
was nominated for President of the United 
States. 

Mr. Stearns took off and wiped his spec- 
tacles. His man, on the fourth ballot that 
morning, after Wood had been abandoned, had 
had a chance. But, of course, the Massa- 
chusetts delegation had not voted as a unit. 
Had it done so, who knows but what the con- 
vention might have stampeded for Calvin. 
Had it but done so! What adequate reply 
could it have made to the screamed question 
of an unnerved and weary delegate, who de- 
sired to know, why, if Coolidge was so palpable 
an ace, the head of his own state delegation did 
not support him? The convention rolled to its 
conclusion. McCormick nominated Lenroot of 


Wisconsin for Vice-President. ‘The name sank 
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into the steaming silence below him like a stone 
into a swamp. There followed McCormick to 
the rostrum one Judge Wallace McCammant 
of Portland in Oregon. Judge McCammant 
waited until the restless men who eyed him 
fretfully lent him their ears. Then he shouted, 
suddenly significant: 

“My delegation has been instructed to vote 
for Senator Lodge—but there is another son 


1) 


of Massachusetts f 





He did not proceed. , That discreet name, 
indigenous for centuries in strictly Puritan 
communities, soared and caromed in cheers 
amid the girders of a hall a predecessor of 
which had, in the same city, rocked to the nomi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln of Illinois. 

A few minutes later, on the fourth floor of 
the Adams House, in the two-room suite of 


Governor Coolidge, the telephone rang. Cal- 
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vin ambled to answer, hearkened, then re- 
placed the receiver. He said to his wife who 
looked at him, vibrant with excitement, 
“Nominated for Vice-President.” Then he sat 
down and crossed his legs. He lit a cigar. 
Another office! 

He served out his term as governor of the 
Commonwealth and for January and February, 
1921, retired to Massasoit Street, Northamp- 
ton. Mrs. Coolidge, during the latter month, 
packed, murmuring, “Let me see; the Vice- 
President doesn’t have a house, so we’ll still 
be living in hotels,” and she planned accord- 
ingly. Calvin stoically received congratula- 
tions and did business in the same old way. To 
a friend, at the time under attack for his efforts 
in his behalf, who wrote to him a letter of sin- 


cere pleasure in his advancement, he replied: 


Thanks. Matt. 5:10, 11. C.C. 
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The quotations here specified—“Blessed are 
they that have been persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake for theirs is the kingdom of heaven;” 
and “Blessed are ye when men shall reproach 
you, and persecute you, and say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my sake”—must 
easily have consoled, for they discovered to the 
friend a whimsicality in the Vice-President- 
elect that he had long suspected and now 
ardently appreciated. 

In March, 1921, President Harding was 
inaugurated and the Coolidges moved from 
Massasoit Street, Northampton, to the New 
Willard Hotel in Washington. President 
Harding asked his next in command to attend 
his Cabinet meetings, thus smashing a prece- 
dent to convey a compliment thoroughly typi- 
cal of a very generous, very lovable, and quite 


thoroughly guileless man, and thus Calvin’s 
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routine, governed by his presidency of the Sen- 
ate and nightly attendance at large dinners, 
was somewhat diversified. But for the most 
part there was a sameness about Washington. 
He went out to dinner. He dined out. He 
attended a banquet. He ate and remained, 
while eating and afterward, himself. He said 
absolutely nothing. Hostesses were appalled. 
The best of them, charming ladies who had 
long been what Christ had promised to make 
of Simon and of Andrew his brother, failed to 
penetrate the integument of his silence. One 
by one they tried, and one by one said privily 
that when, in a social gathering, Mr. Coolidge 
uttered ten consecutive words, the Washington 
Monument would be appointed Secretary of 
the Navy. One confessed that, as a possibly 
successful gambit, she had opened her cam- 
paign by saying brightly: 
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“Mr. Coolidge, I’ve made a bet—quite a 
large one—that I can make you say three 
words.” 

Stunned, she had heard her partner’s voice, 
that voice like a harp string uncouthly plucked, 
reply, “You lose.” 

Another put faith in her spoken commisera- 
tion that he should have to dine out so often. 
She had avoided hysteria by concentration on 
the fish course when he had glumly countered, 
“Got to eat somewhere.” One lady, and one 
only, was the envy of Washington. She got 
him to speak for two minutes, seriously, almost 
passionately. For a time she refused to yield 
up the secret of her triumph, but eventually 
she confessed that, after a preliminary mono- 
logue, she had mentioned the Northampton 
post office. But for the most part the rest, as 


in Hamlet’s valedictory, was silence. 
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So passed a little more than two years. In 
the last days of June, 1923, at the unlamented 
passing of the Sixty-seventh Congress, Presi- 
dent Harding left Washington on a trip to 
Alaska, on a trip that was to give repose, for 
the Chief Executive was very tired. Calvin re- 
turned, gratefully, to Vermont. 

In Northampton he was pleased to see that 
Phil Gleason was still a blacksmith and sor- 
rowed to find that Mr. Lucey still asked too 
little for his cobbling. Then he left North- 
ampton and went home to Plymouth Notch. 
His stepmother was dead, but John Calvin 
Coolidge still held the farm and, though in his 
late seventies, looked fifty. He had sold the 
village store to Miss Florence Cilley and, with 
money put by, was enjoying a long and golden 
twilight. John Coolidge, Calvin’s eldest boy, 
went off to the Camp Devens Training Camp; 
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young Calvin ate, slept, and fished; and his 
father went to his dentist in Woodstock. 
Afterward, this dentist, at the words of a de- © 
voted Coolidge adherent who knew little of the 
man himself, observed in reproof, “‘All this talk 
about the Coolidges’ poverty is bunk. Calvin’s 
father and grandfather had money and kept it, 
and, say, look at Calvin. [ve fixed up Calvin 
with the best bridge work and gold insets 
money can buy. Look at his mouth. He’s got 
‘em yet.” In any case, between dentistry and 
the alien intoxication of sheer idleness, Calvin 
spent the early summer. 

He strolled daily to the village store to learn 
from bulletins of the President’s fortune in the 
West, and in the last days of July was con- 
cerned to hear that in Alaska the Chief Execu- 
tive had fallen ill of a ptomaine poisoning. 


Calvin became depressed. It was horrible, but 
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unavoidable, to remember that only a little 
time before, a friend had said to him: 

“Governor, I’ve heard bad reports of Mr. 
Harding’s condition. You'll be President be- 
fore the year is up.” 

Despite his lady’s swift remonstrance, “Fred 
Hill, how can you say such an awful thing?” 
a premonition had bitten like acid into the sub- 
conscious texture of his thoughts. 

On the first of August, however, President 
Harding, in sick bed in San F rancisco, was Te- 
ported in increasing health. August 2nd found 
him still mending and Calvin’s depression 
lifted. In Plymouth Notch the day’s red heat 
silvered with the twilight into coolness, and 
after a restful inspection of the night from the 
front steps of his birthplace, Calvin went to 
bed. It was nine o’clock. One hour and a half 


before by Western time, President Harding, in 
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his failing consciousness the words of a man 
who had probably lived untarnished by the 
intimacy of unworthy friends, turned that fine 
white head of his upon his pillow and mur- 
mured, “That’s good. Read some more.” And 
the book in the hand of his wife faded and the 
cosmic book of Rhadamanthus was open as the 
apoplexy fell. 

After midnight in Plymouth Notch, a motor 
car from Bridgewater bubbled and coughed be- 
fore the Coolidge cottage as a man took the 
porch steps in his stride to hammer on the door. 
Colonel John Calvin Coolidge, a light sleeper 
like all old men, first heard the unseemly tur- 
moil and went to his window. He saw the 
yellow fan of the car’s headlights and was 
astounded. 

“What’s wanted?” he said loudly, to abash 
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the clatter of machinery below. The mes- 
senger lifted his face. 

“President Harding is dead and I have a 
message for the Vice-President.” 

Dimly, he felt himself one with Paul Revere. 
Above him Calvin’s father withdrew his head. 
He awoke his son and his son’s wife and went 
downstairs to admit the man from Bridge-— 
water. From him he took two telegrams and 
returned to his son’s room. While the lamp- 
light flickered a little as the wick sucked in the 
oil, he read in his son’s voice, a little roughened 
by age: 

The President died instantly and without warning 
while conversing with members of his family at 7:30 
p.M. His physicians report that death was apparently 
due to some brain embolism, probably an apoplexy. 


Grorce B. CurIsTIAN, JR., 
Secretary. 
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He looked at his son. 

“‘Here’s another,”’ he said, and read aloud a 
message from the Attorney General of the 
United States, advising the Vice-President to 
be sworn into the office of his predecessor with- 
out delay. 

Calvin dressed himself. The black suit he 
put on and the black tie were like periods to 
the closing sentences of a chapter. Mrs. Cool- 
idge cried a little. She was thinking of Mrs. 
Harding. Beyond the Notch, in Ludlow, 
newspapermen swarmed ‘into an automobile 
that did not stop for them, and telephone line- 
men were swearing as they bettered records 
to get a wire to the Coolidge home. Men 
gathered on the porch and when Mr. Cool- 
idge’s assistant secretary, E. C. Geisser, arrived 
panting, the Vice-President dictated to him a 


message to Mrs. Harding, “We offer you our 
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deepest sympathy. May God bless you and 
keep you.” 

Minutes had become packed with the reason- 
able contents of hours. At a half after two 
Calvin Coolidge was able to speak over the 
telephone with the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hughes, and he said that, if it was possible, he 
would at once take oath of office. While his 
- wife sought for another lamp to place in the 
parlour, his father fumbled on a bookshelf. 
Outside, on the porch, the representatives of 
the Press shuffled and breathed a dittle heavily 
as increasing light streamed from the parlour 
window. Within, in a small room, a room of 
minor and unimpressive furnishings, two rock- 
ing chairs, two chairs with straight unfretted 
backs, a centre table upon which flared the two 
lamps, a small side table bearing a few old 


books and well-thumbed magazines, a piano, a 
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large wood stove, and under foot a veteran 
Wilton rug, Calvin faced his farmer father and 
awaited his words. 

Beside John Calvin Coolidge stood his son’s 
wife and in the shadows were four others: L. L. 
Lane, Congressman Porter H. Dale of Vermont, 
Editor Fountain of the Springfield Reporter 
and Assistant Secretary Geisser. From the 
wall, promontoried among a few retiring 
prints, gazed in unending gravity a large photo- 
graph of Calvin himself. The lamplight was 
golden and lay gently on three faces. John 
Calvin Coolidge cleared his throat. In his 
firm, unmodulated voice he administered to his 
son the oath of office as prescribed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States for the inaugura- 
tion of their Presidents. 

When he had done Calvin answered, “I do, 
so help me God.” | 
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He was President of the United States. 

Perhaps, as he stood in the room where once 
his sister Abbie had been radiant and young, 
and his frail mother valiant in pain, he saw, 
not the ladder of ascending achievement, but 
a shy infant with ginger hair and unreceptive 
eyes, appraising a glass case of penny candy 
for which it held no open sesame, or a heavy- 
hocked and shaggy horse that once had thrown 
it to shatter a tiny, freckled arm. ‘Those prob- 
lems of a child had been solved, yet somehow 
their solution became, for an instant, merged 
and confused with this solution of the problems 
of his manhood; and the setting of it all was 
fitting, the unlustrous Sunday parlour in the 
farmhouse of his forebears. 

In the afternoon of that day he left with his 
wife for Washington. He refused a special 
train and resumed residence at the New Wil- 
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lard Hotel until a seemly period had allowed 
the widow of the former President to retire 
from the White House. His father, invited to 
accompany him, thought upon it for a time, 
then decided not to. “I think that my place is 
at home,” he observed. He paused. “There’ll 
be a funeral down there.” He thought again. 
“T think that my place is here to take care of 
the farm.”’ So they left him. 

In Boston Frank Waterman $tearns, a single 
mage but with the faith of three, beheld his 
awaited star candent at last in the political 
zenith. 

Thus came Calvin Coolidge to the White 
House. A year passed and in 1924 the Repub- 
lican Party faced no deadlock in convention, 
nor sought to unravel problems in a hotel bed- 
room in the early dawn. Mr. Stearns’s man 


was now the party’s man from Oregon to 
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Maine, from Canada to the gulf. In Novem- 
ber, 1924, it was conclusively proved that, also, 
Mr. Stearns’s man was the nation’s man. And 
in the meanwhile Calvin Coolidge, who was 
known to have done a good job as city solicitor 
for Northampton, Massachusetts, did a good 
job as President of the United States. 

One office received no more concentrated 
effort than the other. An office, however small 
or great, was an office maintained for the serv- 
ice of the public. Therefore, essentially, the 
quality of Calvin’s endeavour remained the 
same. He did not become a statesman. It was 
not his job. He became, with quite amazing 
speed, the notably able executive of a vast and 
productive organization attuned to efficient 
business methods. Beneath his administration 
the country prospered as it had never prospered 


before, and the dicta that controlled this happy 
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era were those that had always controlled the 
life actions of the President. Constructive 
economy. Self-denial in expenditure. Earn 
more than you spend. With each year of his 
tenure of office the results demonstrated the 
peculiar rightness of these precepts, and the 
times grew, and remained, fat. 

But the President himself remained lean. 
Also, it was observed by those who had known 
him in Vice-Presidential days that succession 
and election to the Presidency had not de- 
stroyed the triple-proof ‘perfection of his ret- 
icence. He remained most unconscionably un- 
social as a dispenser of small talk, and what 
monosyllables were rung from him preserved 
for listeners the mystic content of a riddle or 
of the shibboleth to incomprehensible wisdom. 
Calvin, who had spent his life suppressing a 
sense of humour that might otherwise have 
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blossomed into quite orthodox expansiveness, 
had whittled, in his fifties, that humour to a 
sharp but unsubstantial bodkin. 

He could, at an occasion that demanded a 
speech from him as a dignitary who had just 
broken the ground for the cornerstone of a pub- 
lic building, think briefly, then point to the 
new sod and, in the voice of Vermont, curiously 
irtone, ‘“Ihere’s—a—mighty—fine fishworm,” 
and go hence, leaving many people thunder- 
struck. 

Also, he could walk, wordless and blank, 
through miles of glassed-in tropical fruits and 
rare, exotic flowers all blooming in spite of the 
young strength of a Delaware winter, to point 
suddenly to a familiar growth with the single 
word, “Bananas.” 

Such occurrences as these impelled thought 


on the intellect of a man manifestly able and 
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opinions were various. Public servants, how- 
ever, who encountered this mystery, beheld a 
method in the fabric of their experiences with 
Mr. Coolidge. A former ambassador who, at 
dinner with the President, discoursed pleas- 
antly but at length touching his intimacy with 
potentates, was abashed to hear, when he had 
concluded, Mr. Coolidge startlingly observe: 

““Grace, the dog’s run three times around the 
table.” ‘ 

The members of deputations which waited 
upon him did all the talking, then gazed with 
a wild surmise one at another when the silent 
one observed sadly that he had injured a toe 
that morning, in a door, and that the pain had 
been excessive. Or, upon the question of the 
French debt, to serious-minded but rhetorical 
men, “Well, we hired them the money, didn’t 


we?” 
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Such things were conclusive. Then there 
were the reporters who sought to draw him on 
the subject of a biography of George Wash- 
ington that seemed, to some, to contain action- 
able slander against the Liberator. Mr. Cool- 
idge had listened patiently. Then, after a re- 
cital of enormities, he had gone to a window 
and pulled aside the curtain. Through it the 
reporters had beheld the rigid, uplifted finger 
of a famous monument. “I see it’s still there,” 
had murmured the thirtieth President. 

Of course, a few individuals who pretended 
to understanding, and who proclaimed the uni- 
versal eminence of Mr. Coolidge, were occa- 
sionally subjected to mockery when, almost 
consciously, the President refuted them. One 
such, talking to a friend aboard the Mayflower, 
with the Chief Executive only a few feet dis- 


tant, pointed to an airplane that had flown into 
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their ken and declared that so excellently wise 
was Cal, and so thoroughly conversant with 
everything in matter, that he could without 
doubt identify the tiny air-swept blot as a land 
or sea plane. There fell a little pause during 
which the President drew near. He looked 
at the plane. Then he said to his admirer, 
“Guess that gull must be dead. It hasn’t 
moved for quite a spell.” It was extraordi- 
nary. . 

And yet what lay behind! Silent, he would 
sit at table while guests chatted with pleasant 
excitement about the expected baby of a popu- 
lar and well-known lady of the Capital, and, 
as they wondered when the happy day would 
be, announce the exact date and resume his 
meal, his mind fathoms down again in its 
eternal sub-surface activity upon policy and 
action. He knew everything that took place in 


Washington, but that he did so failed vitally 
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to amuse him. He had never seriously con- 
sidered amusement in his life. 

And then, there were bereavements. His 
youngest boy, Calvin, who believed in his 
father as men do in natural laws, a boy who, 
while working in a tobacco field, had once said 
to a companion who had mentioned that if his 
father were President he would not be labour- 
ing by the day, “You would too, if your father 
was my father,” died in his alert and charming 
teens of blood poisoning. Confident to the end 
that his father would not let him die, he had 
passed in his father’s arms, satisfied in the 
cosily familiar tones that kept assuring him 
with a beloved authority that he would yet be 
well. And the time came when John Calvin 
Coolidge died also, with Plymouth Notch at 
his door, waiting on the failing breath of the 
man who had for so long dominated its com- 


munity. 
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These things etched in the lines, tabbed the 
gingery temples a little with gray. And the 
President worked hard, smoked frequent and 
strong cigars, took little exercise. Slowly he 
acquired a mild diversion to rest the machinery 
of a mind that functioned overtime to rack 
inevitably a system so strained for more than 
a quarter of a century. He liked, incredible 
as it might once have seemed, to be photo- 
graphed in the bizarre paraphernalia of com- 
munities and orders. He enjoyed wearing a 
yachting cap when aboard the Mayflower, and 
he enjoyed the cinema films that perpetuated 
for paying audiences this or that posture in a 
haying field or at the plough. When in the 
summer of 1927 he went west into the Black 
Hills, it diverted him to masquerade in chaps 
shriekingly emblazoned “CAL” and to spill out 


the overplusage of a rigid personal dignity on 
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antics performed in a head-dress constructed of 
eagle feathers, unrecognizable to old friends. 
Such mummery rested him, and he needed rest. 
His nerves were constantly being jafred, and 
jarring wrought in a temper equable since child- 
hood a strange and waspish disaffection. 
When the Secret Service agent appointed to 
guard Mrs. Coolidge, accompanied her afield in 
the Black Hills, and, unused to wide, un- 
trodden areas, was unable to guide her home- 
ward in time for lunch, the suspense of waiting 
was doubly magnified by those unquiet, weary 
nerves, so that the agent, on returning, was 
harshly taxed with carelessness and transferred 
to other duties. The man whose speech had 
always been laconic but uncharged with any 
spleen had become, to his own concern, what 
one who knew him termed “a mite cussed.” 


Mr. Broun’s enthralling vision of the Chief 
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Executive pattering across the White House 
lawn in the wake of his lady, to whom he had 
spoken, before photographers, a little abruptly, 
exposes the contrition that overcame him when 
he himself realized the sharpness of his words. 
“Please, mamma. Wait a minute, mamma’— 
the acidity fled from the voice, the protest of 
sick impatience stilled. 

When, in August, 1927, he electrified the 
nation and dismayed the Republitan party, and 
most especially its chairman, Mr. Butler, by 
announcing that he did “not choose to run” in 
1928, the thought of the burden of another 
four years of labours grown intolerably vast 
may well have been in his mind. For consider 


his day: 


At 9:45. <A railroad president to speak with 
him. 
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At 10: 
At 10: 
At 10: 
At 10: 


At 11: 
At I1: 


At ll 


At 12: 


At 12: 


00. 
15, 
30. 
45. 


00. 
15. 
> 30. 


00. 


15. 


A rabbi. 

Mr. Elmquist of Minnesota. 

Mr. E. H. Warner, Jr. 

General Committees of miscella- 
neous clerical and shopcraft 
forces of the Eastern region of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Edward Stock. 

Mr. G. A. Davidson of San Diego. 

Six disabled veterans of the World 
War. . 

Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional League of District Post- 
masters. 

Mr. Dwight N. Lewis, President 
of the National Association of 
Railway and Utility Commis- 


sioners. 
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And thus it goes. 

Also, he gives weekly conferences to the 
Press and in person explains his news and poli- 
cies and finds the time to go to Havana upon 
a mission which must not be prosecuted with- 
out delicacy. And on July 4, 1928, he will 
have lived for fifty-six years, twenty-six of 
which have been devoted to service in public 
office. If he observes that on the expiration 
of his term he prefers to re-election, for if he 
ran he would be re-elected, the gentle pastime 
of whittling on the porch in Plymouth Notch, 
there is cause. His hobby, his only one as he 
has said, is holding office—office, by the way, 
which in practically every case has sought him; 
but now the flesh begins to yield a little, and 
the welfare of matter, for a lifetime strictly 
apprenticed to mind, must be taken into ac- 


count. He does not, as the very singular 
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phrase goes, choose to run. Undoubtedly he 
will not run. And once more in private life, it 
might be said that he will not become president 
of a university or the administrator of a great 
industry or organization. 

What then will Calvin Coolidge do? The 
answer to those who know him seems very 
easy. He will, for a time at least, return to 
Plymouth Notch and, as he promises, whittle. 
And his whittling, it seems safe to say, will be 
good whittling, methodical, incisive, sure, until 
the demand of public service thrusts him once 


again within the power of an electorate. 


THE END 
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